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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make nc exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We recall a_ village story of a Sunday-school 
teacher who was putting some questions to a 
Wessex yokel, and asked—*‘ What should you do, my 
lad, if a man strikes you on one cheek?’’ The reply 
was, “* Give ’e a jolly good smack on t’other’’. Now 
that beyond question is the spirit of the modern sermon 
on the Welsh mount. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who stands for Wales and Welsh sermons if 
anyone on earth does, has quite lately declared it to be 
his creed. ‘*‘ When people hit at me’’, he announced 
in effect in one of his speeches, ‘‘I am going to hit 
back ’’; and, if we remember rightly, a round of cheers 
greeted this statement. Holding views like this, is it 
likely that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will now 
come forward and announce that he intends to help 
his enemies the British farmers and the land interest 
by making a large grant from the Treasury? The land 
does not like Mr. Lloyd George. It has consistently 
voted against him since 1906. It will continue to 
vote against him. Hence we do not believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George is in the least likely to come forward 
with an offer of noble help from the Treasury for those 
who have lost their crops through the rain and floods. 


Fe may—it is just possible that the Government 
through his permission will—give some small help to 
the sufferers. But anything like full aid is not at all 
probable. The Liberal party is rich in interested 
haters of the larger owners, and—if in a less degree—of 
the larger tenants of farming land throughout the 
country; and it will argue that to make a full and 
handsome grant from the Treasury would be to prop 
up classes whose downfall it is ever striving and 
intriguing for. Hence the most the Government will 


do will be a grant on a small and insufficient scale, just 
for the sake of appearances. 


We hope that the attention of the farm and village 
workers all over the land will be drawn to this certain 
lack of full practical sympathy by the Liberals and the 
Government. Labourers will lose work and wages 
through the ruin of many of the farmers, large and 
small, in corn-growing distriets: they ought to be 
constantly reminded that the Liberals and the Govern- 
ment will do nothing to stay that ruin by a really sub- 
stantial grant from the Treasury. Moreover, how are 
the farmers and how are the farm workers to pay their 
extra pence under the Insurance Act now that the crops 
of the season have been in great part spoilt? But it 
may be answered by a Radical cynic that many of 
the men will not need to pay the pence, for they will 
be out of employment. . 


Mr. Outhwaite is the unofficial wild man of the 
Liberal party. He answers in a way to Mr. Ure, but 
unlike Mr. Ure he is believed to be in the habit of 
letting out a good deal of the truth at elections... If 
one has the reputation of blurting out what is not true 
about his opponents, the other has the reputation of 
blurting out what is largely true about his friends— 
there perhaps is a typical difference between the official 
style and the unofficial style of advanced thinkers in 
party politics. Mr. Outhwaite has been stumping Mid- 
lothian in the interests of the Single T ax—and, strange 
to say, in the interests of Mr. Shaw, who at once blesses 
Mr. Outhwaite and damns the Single Tax ! 


Mr. Outhwaite announced that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had offered to resign from the Cabinet that 
he might run his new land crusade as a private and 
unfettered member. Characteristically, the Prime 
Minister assured the Chancellor it was unnecessary, 
‘*as the Cabinet would be with him’’. If the whole 
story is untrue, it has at least an extremely good 
eppearance of truth. And in any case Mr. Outhwaite 
deserves praise for it, for if he has not discovered the 
truth he has imagined it in quite a brilliant fashion. 
Everyone who has krewn Mr. Lloyd George person- 
ally, aad heard him in the not distant past talk about 
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politics and politicians, knows that he is a great admirer 
of Mr. Chamberlain. He would flatter Mr. Chamber- 
lain by imitation, and how could he imitate more closely 
than by getting up unauthorised programmes and 
offering to resign that he might carry them through? 


But if Mr. Outhwaite has been drawing merely on 
his imagination—which we do not quite believe—he 
has surely imagined Mr. Asquith even better than he 
has imagined Mr. Lloyd George. Is not the reply which 
Mr. Outhwaite says the Prime Minister made to Mr. 
Lloyd George absolutely what one would expect? It 
was said that when Mr. Chamberlain offered his resig- 
nation from the last Unionist Government, Mr. Balfour 
employed subtle tactics—tactics by which not only Mr. 
Chamberlain but several other members of the Cabinet 
departed because they had not got the bearings of the 
position quite right. But political tactics have enor- 
mously advanced since then. We incline to think that 
Mr. Balfour would have to begin his schooling all over 
again if he wished to qualify in the very advanced and 
exact science in which Mr. Asquith has made himself 
perfect—the science by which anybody in the Cabinet, 
inner or outer, can hold his own views and press them 
in the constituencies, though they are not the views of 
various other bodies in the Cabinet, including, very 
likely, the Prime Minister himself. 


It is as hard perhaps for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Labour as for the camel to go through the 
needle’s eve. We think that some of the rich Radi- 
cals must have felt uneasy when they read Mr. Will 
Thorne’s address the other day. Of course it was not 
very strong or alarming intellectually. It was, as these 
addresses by the Boanerges and Gargantuas of public 
life necessarily are, somewhat frugal of thought. You 
can rarely have it both ways—a great shouter or a 
great spouter is not often a thinker; and Mr. Thorne 
is not a deep and curious student of politics and life. 
Still, he knows enough perhaps, and says enough, to 
make a rich man who affects to be whole-heartedly a 
man for ‘‘ the People ’’ quite uncomfortable. 


How difficult it is for orthodox Liberalism to know 
how to take Mr. Thorne and his friends was well illus- 
trated by a critic in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ this 
week. Mr. Thorne fell foul of Toryism, it is true, 
and went through the now familiar business of putting 
Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson to gaol with his 
mouth ; and that, to a Liberal, was all in his favour. Still 
there were things in his speech that could not quite be 
praised. As a result we find Mr. Thorne’s speech in 
one short paragraph referred to as ‘‘ moderate’’, as 
“‘revolutionary’’, and as containing ‘‘ common 
sense’’. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ is an intellec- 
tual journal of great distinction. We look to it for 
reasoned views. But we think that like its party it 
is in difficulties when it speaks of a speech by a Labour 
leader as being moderate and revolutionary and 
common sensible. 


In the past year Syndicalism has had a good innings, 
but it has not made a good score. This year has seen 
the miners’ strike, the railway strike, and the London 
Dock strike. Only the miners’ strike had a positive 
success, and this was through Government interference. 
The London Dock strike showed an absolute breakdown 
of the sympathetic strike. Mr. Thorne in his address 
rather favoured it ; but a resolution disagreeing with its 
policy was carried by a large majority. Syndicalism 
was decidedly snubbed ; and the prevalent tone of trade 
unionism may now be described as socialistic tempered 
with individualism. 


Individualism shows in the general attitude of Mr. 
Osborne against the right of unions to levy contribu- 
tions. for parliamentary and municipal purposes. But 
the Congress has declared that the Government’s Com- 
promise Bill does not give the unions sufficient powers. 
They demand the unrestricted right of trade unions to 
use their funds independently of strictly industrial 


objects and the objections of minorities. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald described the Osborne judgment as bleeding 
labour politics to death. It might be supposed that 
compulsory arbitration was a socialistic step. So it is; 
but the Congress distrust the present State official, and 
voted it down. Strange to say, the resolution rejected 
was Mr. Ben Tillett’s. One of the most satisfactory 
features of the Congress is that it has declared that 
the policy of secular education shall be eliminated and 
no more discussed at the Congress. The mover in this 
matter was the Miners’ Federation. 


Sir Edward Grey has made a pronouncement to 
the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, from which 
we may really assume that the Foreign Office 
means to stick to its guns. By exempting American 
shipping from dues foreign ships will be unduly taxed. 
To this there can be no real answer except that the 
United States feel that they can safely defy foreign 
opinion. F. C. G. has a cartoon suggesting that Mr. 
Bryce’s diplomatic tact will settle it all. But we feel 
no certainty that Mr. Bryce will be a match for Mr. 
Taft’s electioneering gifts. Our Ambassador’s popu- 
larity in the States is due to his persistent encourage- 
ment of their insane national vanity. 


The Vermont election bodes ill for the Republican 
prospects. In the voting for Governor, Mr. Taft’s 
supporter polled 26,100, the Democrat 20,100, and the 
Roosevelt candidate 15,550. This is the first time in 
history that the Republicans have failed to carry the 
State ticket in a Presidential year. The Democrats 
have not only held their own, but gained heavily, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has failed to secure any Democratic 
votes. Vermont is always a good indicator, and what 
this means is that while Mr. Roosevelt will prevent 
Mr. Taft from winning he will not secure his own 
election but that of Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 


In the ‘‘Times’’ of Tuesday there appeared a 
sensational communication from ‘‘a correspondent ”’ 
in India that Pan-Islamism was becoming a grave 
danger in that country owing to the sympathy of 
native Mohammedans with Turkey and Persia. In the 
same issue an excellent ‘‘ leader ’’ neutralised this, but 
for one who reads the “leader’’ nine will see the 
‘* scare’? correspondence. The Ameer is held out as a 
probable chief in the *‘ Jehad’’ which is to burst upon 
us. We presume that nothing but grievous lack of 
important news would have induced the ‘‘ Times ”’ to 
open its columns to this kind of scare stuff. 


No doubt the Indian Mohammedan may have a 
sentimental sympathy with the Turks. As for the 
Persians, they are heretics, and he is little likely 
to be seriously disturbed about their fate. As for 
the Senoussi their proceedings are of no import to 
the ordinary Mussulman in India, if he ever heard 
of them. A ‘“‘ Jehad’’ has been threatened ever since 
we can remember anything, but the Ameer is less likely 
than ever he was to head such a crusade. Formerly 
he could play off England against Russia; since the 
Agreement he cannot even do that, and he is well aware 
that any hostile movement on his part would meet with 
condign punishment, and no outsider would come to his 
help. It is a pity the ‘‘ Times”’ lends itself to this 
kind of ‘‘ news ’’, even though it laughs at it in another 
column. 


We now know a little more than we did as to Count 
Berchtold’s proposals. They have been directly com- 
municated to all the Powers, but it seems obviously 
certain that they will never meet with the approval of 
Turkey. So far as they are clear they amount to a 
demand that the Porte should consent to the same 
amount of ‘‘ decentralisation ’’ in the other provinces 
as it has professed its readiness to do in Albania. In 
Macedonia this is almost an impossibility to start with, 
as religion and nationality are there hopelessly en- 
tangled. Furthermore, no Turkish Ministry dare take 
this first step towards what would undoubtedly mean 
‘‘autonomy’”’ or would imply this in the opinion of 
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every Ottoman. Behind it all lies the fact that the 
real motive of Austria’s action remains unrevealed— 
though much is suspected. 


Judging from the lighter columns of newspapers, 
Mulai Hafid is a more important international figure 
now that he is taking a holiday in Paris than ever he 
was as a centre of European political intrigue. Really 
there is nothing in the least extraordinary about Mulai 
Hafid’s holiday diversions. He is behaving as every 
barbarian behaves when the pleasures of a modern city 
are spread before him. His career in Paris has drawn 
from a ‘‘ Times”’ correspondent an obvious reflexion 
that is but seldom allowed to disturb the self-esteem 
of our century. A barbarian in Athens in the time of 
Socrates would speedily have left the city in disgust. 
The pleasures of Athens were the pleasures of a civilised 
and cultured people. A barbarian in modern Paris 
or London is completely at home. A barbarian can get 
just as much pleasure out of a gramophone or a picture- 
house as a modern Cockney, whereas neither the bar- 
barian nor the Cockney has any use for a frieze from 
the Parthenon. 


The newspapers have been greatly attracted by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne’s remark on ‘“‘love at first 
sight ’’ in his Sanitary Association Address. It is more 
like a paradox than a eugenic principle. The eugenist’s 
point is that men and women are not to be left to their 
natural likings, but must marry according to the direc- 
tions of a board of experts. In a general eugenic way 
mariages de convenance are already condemned; and 
the heroine of melodrama and the novel has always 
won sympathy for refusal to marry the wealthy old 
suitor and for marrying his poor but vigorous rival. 
Love at first sight is an extreme form of putting the 
case, meaning that the affections can be trusted. But it 
is evidently not true physiologically ; and it is very dis- 
putable for that side of marriage where prudent con- 
siderations largely tend to happiness. If Sir James 
Crichton-Browne means that the rule of love at first 
sight is safer than giving cranks the right to pair 
people according to their purblind understanding of 
obscure principles he is right. 


Professor Schifer’s British Association Address 
states the dispute between the purely physical biologists 
and the vitalists in uncompromising terms. He rejects 
every form of vitalism, ancient or modern, which would 
refer manifestations of life, human or animal, to any 
forces that cannot be classed under physico-chemical 
laws. The subject is a technical one which laymen are 
not competent to discuss either by way of assent or dis- 
sent. Several distinguished biologists have lately con- 
sidered the subject with a vitalistic bias, and Professor 
Schafer’s address is a controversial protest from the 
opposite point of view. One time a great outcry would 
have been raised about its materialism; and probably 
it would have been branded as irreligious or atheistic. 
Now the comment of most educated men will be that in 
these days physical monism is too familiar for surprise ; 
and that a good scientist is not necessarily a good 
metaphysician. 


The most popularly interesting point arising from 
the Professor’s theory of the life cell as a purely 
chemical compound is whether in that case we may come 
upon some renovating method which will keep the body 
from decay and death. This, of course, is not unfami- 
liar. Professor Metschnikoff has already treated death 
as mostly due to physiological accidents and not to 
natural and real old age. Professor Schafer agrees as a 
theoretical possibility that the life cells may be from 
time to time renovated until real old age comes, when it 
will be as free from terror to die as to sleep. Even the 
belief in a future happy life, he adds, often does not 
remove this terror; but he does not state whether he 
adopts Metschnikoff’s opinion that, given the eutha- 
nasia of natural old age, the belief in another life would 
be a superfluous consolation. 


It is clear from a painful study of Mr. Buxton’s new 
rules for life-saving that next time a big liner is 


rammed by an iceberg, and the night is calm, and the 
ship keeps tolerably level for a couple of hours, and all 
the lifeboats are successfully launched, and fully 
manned, and sent off with as many passengers as they 
can hold, and picked up by another big liner in the 
morning—then everybody will escape. For in foreign- 
going steamers there will henceforth be boats and 
biscuits for all, and efficient crews to handle them. 


Other points are not so clear. But it seems that 
owners of home trade passenger ships will be able 
to obtain a special certificate authorising them to drown 
20 per cent. of their passengers if the ship sinks. Also, 
since it is less painful to be drowned in broad daylight 
and in comparatively smooth water, excursion steamers 
need not carry lifeboats for more than 7o per cent. of 
their passengers. 


More important than Mr. Buxton’s elaborate pro- 
visions about lifeboats, which in the normal circum- 
stances of mishap at sea would very probably be useless, 
is the insistence that it is a misdemeanour to ignore 
signals of distress. Moreover, a Bill is promised deal- 
ing with wireless telegraphy at sea, and to give the 
Board of Trade fuller powers of inspection. Wireless 
telegraphy and reporting the ice-flow are clearly 
matters for an international mecting. But when will 
this meeting take place? Has the Government yet 
moved in the matter? 


Shall we compete at Berlin? ’’ as headline in a 
popular newspaper suggests that the public is already 
hesitating as to the seemliness of meeting the American 
and his methods. Englishmen have taken stock of 
the position, and, in Iago’s phrase, ‘‘ it works’’. All 
are now agreed that we should either spend money and 
organise, or that we should withdraw. This is a plain 
choice. Those who care for the amateur tradition of 
British sport will choose quickly and easily. 


The old heads at Oxford and Cambridge are quickly 
passing away. Not distinguished as a scholar, the 
late Master of Jesus was a sound and genial man who 
got hold of his pupils, got the Cam cleared out, and 
made them row on it. What, however, will be most 
missed in Cambridge is his stories. There he was un- 
equalled alike in length of knowledge and exposition. 
An admirable mimic, he even added the actual voices 
of the speakers. 


Mr. Coleridge-Taylor had two great obstacles to 
break through before he had a chance of winning a 
place amongst the musicians. The colour prejudice is not 
very strong in this country. But even amongst men 
capable of reasoning there is a deep-seated conviction 
that not very much can be expected of the African strain. 
This Taylor had to fight against. The greater menace 
was that of his friends and a premature success. Had 
his ‘* Hiawatha ’’ scenes drawn not more than half the 
applause they did he would have thought harder, have 
planned his later compositions more deliberately, with 
a less reckless confidence in the complaisance of the 
public. On the whole he did wonderfully well. Some- 
one should have told him not to compete in oratorio with 
Elgar, not, in fact, to touch any subject which did 
not set his imagination aflame. But he had no wise 
advisers, and stumbled on, doing fairly good work in 
spite of racial prejudice and in spite of his friends. 
Unlike Learmount Drysdale, much his superior in native 
talent, he enjoyed a few years of exceeding popularity ; 
and both men have left a few things to keep their 
memory green a little while. 


The Royal College of Music has turned out a number 
of brilliant pupils. Not one has followed up his first 
success by a second. Mr. Hamish MacCunn is a 
notable instance. While still a mere boy he wrote three 
concert overtures and ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter ’’, all 
not only fine but promising music. The biggest things 
were expected of him; and he composed ‘“‘ Jeanie 
Deans ’’, ‘‘ Diarmid”’ and a good deal more rubbish. 
Coleridge-Taylor came later and had better opportuni- 
ties; but he made the same failure as MacCunn had 
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made. Nothing save an orchestral ballade attracted 
any attention. 

The Welsh believe they are a musical people. A 
Welsh gentleman writing in the daily Press the other 
day deplored the falling off, in music, of his people, and 
remarked that ‘*‘ time was when Welsh choirs carried all 
before them’’. When and where? Never in England, 
where Welsh choirs have always been laughed at for 
singing villainously out of tune. In Wales, after the 
various choral competitions, some of the choirs carried, 
if not all, a good many other choirs before them: that 
used to happen in the invariable shindy after the compe- 
tition was over and the free fight between successful and 
unsuccessful choirs took place. In these rows it was 
not honour and glory that were disputed about, but 
sheer profit. Choir A was angry because choir B had 
won not honour but pounds, shillings and pence. This 
business of turning art into a trade Olympic game, 
with pugilistic accessories, never appeared artistic to 
the musicians of Europe. Wales has never had a 
musician of distinction—not a fine composer, singer or 
instrument plaver; and the mere fact that the Welsh 
think highly of themselves as musicians is no reason 
why we should see, or hear, them as other than what 
they are—as unmusical a set of vociferators and ranters 
as can be found. 


Sir Charles Holroyd’s initiative in securing the sur- 
prisingly sensitive portrait of ‘‘ Martha Horton of 
Sowerby’ for the National Gallery and his placing 
it in the Hogarth Room, next door to Holbein’s 
Duchess of Milan ’’, may not be rightly appreciated 
off-hand. The picture is by an unknown, in these days 
of fashionable, sounding names, and then the unknown 
was an English artist of the mid-seventeenth century. 
‘To buy a picture by an Inconnu exclusively on its merits 
was remarkable ; to buy an unknown English painter’s 
work for the English National Gallery is sensational. 
How fully justified is the purchase is seen from the 
ease with which the picture holds its own. 


The Mayor of Sydney has successfully objected to a 
statue of Shakespeare, dealing a mortal thrust at the 
orator who loves a peroration with Shakespeare as the 
eternal bond between England and ‘‘the English- 
speaking peoples beyond the sea’’. For the Mayor of 
Sydney does not object—as well he might—on the 
ground that the statue would necessarily be a more or 
less authentic libel upon the poet’s features and pre- 
sence; but boldly on behalf of his countrymen rejects 
the monument is unsuitable. Sydney loves light litera- 
ture, and Shakespeare is ‘‘ ponderous’’. The Mayor 
of Sydney has been complimented by those whose 
sneaking sentiment is in sympathy with this polite esti- 
mate of a distinguished Englishman: The Mayor, 
they say, is a brave man, and free from intellectual 
pride. But wherein is the Mayor of Sydney either 
brave or modest? As the spokesman of a beef-witted 
majority he is certain and swift to be praised. As to 
his modesty, it is of the familiar inverted kind—the 
assertiveness of a person that flaunts his robust insen- 
sibility to art and letters with all the ineffable preten- 
tiousness of the ‘‘ plain’’ man. 


‘* All diversions that are very entertaining ’’, runs 
a maxim of La Rochefoucauld, ‘* are of dangerous con- 
sequence to Christianity ; but of all that the world hath 
found out, none should be more cautiously used than 
plays.’’ We do not accept the maxim; but it may 
safely be recommended to the meeting shortly to be held 
to protest against the opening of West End theatres 
on Sunday. This week we have heard members of the 
playing profession argue for an open theatre seven 
days a week. Happily there is a strong opposition to 
this proposal among the players as well as among the 
people. It is an extremely mischievous proposal from 
a social point of view to deprive thousands of work- 
people of a weekly holiday. Of course the Sunday 
picture shows are freely used as an argument for 
Sunday plays. But these are only allowed on special 
conditions, and the labour is infinitely less in propcr- 
tion to the numbers that are entertained. 


A THEORY OF LIFE. 


“| comparative calmness with which the President's 

Address on the origin and nature of life was 
received by the scientific public is a striking testimony 
to the growth of science, and still more to the mutual 
accommodation of science and philosophy in the forty- 
five years since the British Association last met at 
Dundee. Professor Schifer believes, and gives very 
cogent arguments to support his belief, that the pheno- 
mena of life are in process of being resolved into 
chemical and physical laws, that there is no fundamental 
barrier between organic and inorganic, that not only has 
life arisen from non-living matter in the distant past, but 
that it may be arising in the same way to-day. Five- 
and-forty years ago, when men’s minds were still reeling 
with the new wine of Darwinism, the President would 
have been riotously acclaimed on the one hand, and 
savagely denounced on the other, as an atheist, 
materialist, and destroyer of religion. The shrill 
protagonists of science would have been confident 
that the walls of the secure citadel and inmost 
stronghold of faith were crumbling at their assault, 
and the garrison itself, whilst shouting defiance, would 
have felt the pangs of despair. To-day two sets of 
people on the outskirts of science will be angry, the 
agents of the Yellow Press who had scented an asser- 
tion of the creation of rhubarb or of rabbits, will have 
to invent their cables to the United States, there will 
be a little amiable controversy amongst microscopists, 
and the church bells will ring as before. 

Professor Schifer’s thesis is kept within the strict 
confines of science. He takes the various qualities or 
properties of life, or at least of living substance, and 
shows in turn that no one of these is peculiar, that each 
has its correlate and parallel in matter which is not 
alive. The odd and characteristic streaming move- 
ments and movements of translation of protoplasm are 
precisely similar in character to movements which are 
the result of purely chemical and physical reactions 
causing changes in surface tension. They are not speci- 
fically ‘‘ vital’. The taking in of food, its selection, 
assimilation and dissimilation have an exact analogy 
in the building up of crystals, and in the exchanges 
between solutions separated by a semi-permeable film. 
Growth and even reproduction are no longer to be 
regarded as qualities peculiar to life. The chemical 
elements which compose living matter are common and 
widespread, and year by year chemists are getting closer 
to a synthetic production of the compounds, such as 
the proteins, which are most characteristic of proto- 
plasm, and already a very large number of the simpler 
organic substances have been built up in the laboratory. 

Those who follow biological science closely may make 
a criticism here and there of the President’s statement 
of the case. They may think that he has attached too 
much weight to Leduc’s work, or that Loeb’s experi- 
ments on artificial fertilisation do not quite bear the 
interpretation put on them. But the general trend of 
the advance of knowledge in these matters is plain; 
we are very close on an actual bridging of the gap 
between the organic and the inorganic, and the ground 
has been surveyed so clearly that no unexpected 
obstacle is likely to be encountered. Living matter, 
says the President confidently, has arisen from inorganic 
matter in the past, without the interposition of any 
unknown factors; it may be manufactured at any time 
in the laboratory, and even probably is coming into 
existence, more probably in the soil than in sea-water, 
at the present time. 

Here the Professor comes into conflict with two sets 
of persons who claim to use scientific reasoning and 
methods. He is urgent in stating that such new 
beginnings of life must be simpler and more elementary 
than any of the actual organisms known and named 
by zoologists and botanists. He will have nothing to 
do with the surviving exponents of spontaneous genera- 
tion, who claim to produce amcebe or moulds in 
test-tubes. Professor Schifer’s laboratory experience 
is too great for that: if the test-tubes were produced 
to him, he would infer that they had not been properly 
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sterilised, by heat or closing, and the alleged sponta- 
neous generations were simple defects in bacteriological 
precaution. Nor will he have anything to do with those 
who would evade or postpone the problem of the origin 
of life by supposing that the germs of life have been 
carried to this planet on meteorites hurled through the 
recesses of starry space. It would take one hundred 
and fifty years for a meteorite to travel from the nearest 
planet to this earth, and sixty million years for the 
voyage from the nearest star. At the end of the long 
journey, moreover, the intense heat generated by 
friction with our atmosphere would destroy any kind 
of life we know. ‘The living cosmic dust theory is the 
purest whim of imagination, with no figment of 
evidence to support it. 

We can receive these views, however, without dis- 
turbance or alarm. A world in which a biologist, 
working in a laboratory, could at any moment create 
afresh the existing forms of animals and plants, or a 
world in which such creatures continued to arise 
spontaneously from the natal dust, would be even more 
inhospitable to scientific thought than to religious 
faith. It would be a world set free from reason, the 
nightmare of a pantomime, in which neither foresight 
nor knowledge would have any practical value. But 
such is not the world described in the Presidential 
Address. Even if all Professor Schafer’s predictions 
come true, and his theories be transformed to observa- 
tions, we shall be very much where we are. There will 
remain the wonder of the evolution of the simplest, 
ultra-microscopic forms of life into the brilliant, 
scented flowers and the restless, intelligent animals. 
If reason and intelligence, emotional and moral senses 
grade back into instinct, and if instinct grades back 
into simple vital reflexes, and if these simple reactions 
in their turn grade into purely chemical and physical 
laws, if in fact there be one mystery of the world 
instead of a separate mystery of life and of 
matter, there is still equal room for every solution that 
faith can bring to the aid of reason. The fierce battles 
of five-and-forty years ago did little more than to 
disarm both attackers and defenders, and the arguments 
they used, and the positions for which they fought have 
now no more than an historical interest. 


THE RAIN AND THE FARMER. 


5 le farmer’s grumblings about the weather are 
gencrally listened to with pretended sympathy 
and dismissed afterwards with a smile as part of his 
stock in trade, but this year we are disposed to think he 
may have a real grievance, because we have been un- 
commonly put out ourselves in our August holiday- 
making. It is, however, so difficult to convey to the 
non-technical reader how serious the disaster is becom- 
ing that a few cold facts may be excused. 

It is as yet almost impossible to estimate the farmers’ 
losses in East Anglia; the floods have barely subsided, 
and communcations are still so difficult that a complete 
survey of the affected area cannot be made. We have, 
however, to remember that the very districts which have 
been most swept by the flood waters are the chief 
corn-growing area of England; there is very little per- 
manent grass, and the rotation on which quite four- 
fifths of the land is farmed provides for corn three 
years out of five, and about half of the corn is wheat. 
Potatoes, again, will be taken one year in six, and even 
one year in three on some of the land. Now the corn 
is damaged past any possibility of use as human food, for 
the miller nowadays, with all the world’s wheat supply 
to draw upon, will never buy blackened and sprouted 
English wheat, though in the old days, before American 
and Indian grain were at his service, he had often to 
convert similar grain into bread. Here and there a 
farmer had harvested some wheat before the deluge, 
but were it not that this year’s wheat has already been 
offered for sale in Eastern County markets, we should 
have doubted whether there had been sufficient inter- 
missions in the August rains to permit even the most 
energetic farmer getting a crop home. What will be 


the effect on the potato crop in the Fens and in South 
Lincoln, the largest potato area in Great Britain, can 
hardly be doubtful. Disease had made its appearance 
before the floods began, so the tubers can at the best 
be only fit for cattle food whenever the land becomes 
dry enough to permit them to be lifted. 

But if the disaster is absolute in the Fens it is little 
less all over the country. Recent journeys as far as 
Cornwall in one direction and Inverness in the other 
have shown the corn crops housed only in one or two 
districts—in South Dorset and Hampshire, in the fine 
corn-growing country about Chichester, in East Kent, 
and in parts of Essex. Elsewhere it is still standing in 
shocks or remains uncut. In Cornwall harvest usually 
begins the first week in August, and though all the hay 
was not yet carted, men began to cut their corn at the 
usual time in the hope that fine weather would set in. 
Since that date there has hardly been twenty-four hours 
without rain, and cold as it has been both wheat and 
oats have begun to grow out in the ear. In the south- 
west this will not cause as much loss as elsewhere, 
because very little of the corn is sold, wheat, oats 
and barley alike being consumed on the farm by the 
stock which form the mainstay of the farmers’ business 
in those parts. But over the rest of the country men 
want to sell wheat and barley. Even if they feed their 
oats, the miller certainly won’t want the wheat, and 
one of the best judges has assured us that as far as the 
brewer is concerned, all the barley south of the Humber 
may be left out of consideration. In the later districts 
further north things are a little better; the corn is at 
least still uncut, and indeed not everywhere ripe, so 
that should the fine September, of which there is as 
yet not the least promise, arrive, the northern farmers 
may yet get their crop home in no worse than its usual 
condition. On the Yorkshire wolds and in Northumber- 
land all corn crops are in fair condition, in the Lothians 
they are heavy though much laid and knocked about 
by the gales; in Fife and Strathmore crops are heavy 
and in good condition, much better than they are in 
that usually excellent corn-growing ccuntry round the 
Moray Firth. In fact this year the usual conditions 
are reversed; the rain has been at its heaviest further 
south and in the districts possessing normally a low 
summer rainfall; while the early lands, except the very 
earliest, have suffered the most. At the best, wherever 
the corn can be harvested we may calculate that wheat 
will have been reduced in value from a selling price 
of 35s. to 25s. a quarter, a loss of £2 an acre; 
barley to a greater degree—quite #3 an acre; oats 
perhaps only 20s. an acre. Grass and turnips are good, 
though neither turnips nor mangolds have grown appre- 
ciably since August began. All round the loss on the 
arable land will be at least 20s. an acre, or not less 
than the average rent of the land throughout the chief 
arable districts of England. Furthermore, our calcula- 
tions of the wheat and barley being worth for feeding 
purposes somewhere about 25s. a quarter depend on the 
assumption that the farmer can utilise them himself, 
yet in this direction he is confronted by a very special 
dithiculty—the markets are practically closed to the pur- 
chase of store cattle. The East of England depends 
upon Ireland for the cattle which are to convert its 
turnips into something saleable and its straw into dung. 
Usually, as soon as harvest is over Norwich Market is 
filled to overflowing with the shorthorns that have been 
growing for two years or more on the Irish pastures, 
and the Norfolk farmer takes home anything from 
forty to four hundred to tie up for the winter. These 
are the animals which should this winter be fed upon 
the damaged barley and wheat as supplements to the 
turnips, instead of imported linseed and cotton cake ; 
yet owing to the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
there is very little prospect that Irish cattle will be 
obtainable. There is only a month or so now within 
which the trade ought to be done; the last outbreak is 
so recent that the country cannot be declared clean for 
some time, even if there were not reasons to believe 
that the disease has obtained a foothold in many other 
districts, though it will only be detected when the cattle 
come to market or have to be examined for exportation. 
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Without Irish beasts the English and Scottish arable 
farmers have but little chance of filling their yards 
for the winter, for we doubt if home-grown stores can 
supply one-tenth of the demand. Devon and Cornwall 
send their stock east for fattening, but usually for 
summer grazing; the Herefords and the black Welsh 
runts are in the same category: in neither case is 
there much available for sale at the end of the summer, 
and however exacting the demand a crop of beasts 
ready for fattening cannot be conjured up out of due 
season. Even the extreme course of opening the country 
to the import of Canadian store cattle—that vexed 
question of farming politics—would be of little service, 
for the Canadians have not been preparing for a market 
that has not been open for many years now. With 
this further prospect of being unable to feed out the 
grain which the weather has rendered unfit for sale 
the outlook for the English arable farmer is blacker 
than ever, and we cannot see in what direction he can 
move to escape heavy loss. We can only hope that the 
better prices of the last few years may have left him a 
little reserve on which to fall back, and that in many 
«ases he has still behind him the English landlord to 
ease the situation for him. It is not going to be a good 
season for the militant land reformers: the farmer who 
has had to buy his farm, because his landlord no longer 
cared to accept both public revilings and a low return on 
his capital, has cursed them bitterly enough already, but 
will be more vocal now that he has to face a year of loss 
unaided ; while the County Council small-holder—well, 
the satisfaction of saying ‘‘I told you so’”’ is hushed 
as we think of the misery of so many who entered gaily 
into their promised E] Dorados but two or three years 
ago. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


| HE Trades Union delegates appear to have met at 

Newport in rather a piano frame of mind. 
Indeed, for those who believed that the industrial 
trouble of the last year was, through the medium of the 
general strike, to lead straight to the industrial 
millennium the turn of events must have proved rather 
depressing. The result was the Congress has devoted 
most of its time to mutual! disagreement and recrimina- 
tion among the various leaders. That things have 
gone wrong was generally agreed; but as to whether 
this was due to the Tories or the Government, the 
Syndicalists or the Parliamentary Labour party on this 
point quot homines tot sententie#. Mr. Thorne, who 
acted as Chairman, had little that is new to say. 
Private ownership was dreadfully wrong and led direct 
to economic slavery. But the most significant thing in 
the address is the fact that the Chairman found it 
necessary to warn the delegates not to have anything 
to do with compulsory arbitration. A year ago such 
a warning would have been utterly uncalled for. But 
a great deal has happened in the last twelve months, 
and the debate on Mr. Ben Tillett’s resolution produced 
a considerable show of sentiment favourable to a new 
departure in this direction. On the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment, which again was the very Ark of 
the Covenant to Labour year in and year out since 
1907, Opinion seems veering round. The mover of this 
“hardy annual’ resolution admitted that the topic 
inspired no great enthusiasm, while Mr. Havelock 
Wilson called it most disrespectfully ‘‘ a dead donkey ’’. 
The explanation is probably a simple one. There was 
a very natural panic at the time of the judgment among 
the working classes lest it should prove a death-blow 
to labour representation in Parliament. Nothing of 
the kind, however, happened, and the agitation sub- 
sided, because there was nothing real left to agitate 
about. Mr. Wilson observed with refined cruelty that 
he seemed to observe a good many gentlemen present 
who had “ slipped into Parliament’? somehow despite 
the judgment, and the only answer made was that the 
judgment damaged the ‘‘amour propre”’ of trades 
unionists. Well, if it does not damage anything more 
serious than that there will not be a heated demand for 


reversal among the rank and file. Nor again does the 
unfortunate Trades Union Bill (No. 2) which is at 
present on the Ministerial shelf meet the demands of 
the Labour party, while there is no earthly prospect of 
that party’s own measure receiving either time or votes 
from Ministers. The question of the compulsory levy 
is likely then to remain in abeyance for the political 
present. But these discussions, and the final success 
of pertinacious Mr. Sexton in getting the academic and 
old-fashioned resolution about secular education aban- 
doned, are all of the nature of skirmishes on the fringe 
of the real battle, and even congresses must on occa- 
sion occupy themselves with vital realities. 

What is the heart of the labour problem to-day? It 
is the relation of wages to living expenses and to profits. 
Since 1850 real wages have increased by 75 per cent., 
but that increase really represents a steady rise up to 
the late ‘nineties. Real wages stand to-day exactly 
where they stood in 1897, and though there have been 
fluctuating increases since there has been a tendency 
to a slight decline in the last ten years in exchange 
for the steady increase which marked the second half 
of the nineteenth century. To analyse these figures a 
little further, what has happened is this: Money wages 
have not remained static but the increases in the cost 
of commodities has eaten up or more than eaten up 
what slight increases there have been in the face value 
of the wage. As this situation forced itself gradually 
on the attention of the workers it produced a feeling 
of unrest and discontent which culminated in the 
troubles of the year. With these economic facts the 
Labour leaders as politicians have had to deal, and so 
far with no success in their dealings. The oldest 
trades unionism had turned itself into the present Par- 
liamentary party before these grievances began to be 
felt in an acute or expressed in an articulate manner. 
But-when the shoe pinched the trades unionists turned 
to the strong and highly disciplined band of members 
whom they had sent to the House in 1906. What they 
found there was a body of men utterly immersed in 
playing a new and fascinating game of coalition deals, 
by which vou kept the Liberal party in power in return 
for little scraps of legislation or legislative concession 
and an occasional odd job for a Labour man. Except 
for the Trades Disputes Act no Labour legislation of 
any importance had been passed, and very few practical 
suggestions on working class matters had come from the 
Parliamentary party. The result was a revulsion of feel- 
ing, which, like all reactions, went further than the 
facts justified, against the whole Parliamentary method. 
What was the use, the working classes asked, of paying 
your own members of Parliament if they could not help 
you on a vital matter when they got there? It was out of 
this mental soil that the plant of Syndicalism sprang up 
with such amazing rapidity. But there was another 
contributing cause. The Ramsay Macdonalds of the 
party had become so cccupied with the seductive attrac- 
tions of la haute politique that they had neglected to 
keep in touch with their constituents. Minor leaders 
had seized the occasion to usurp the power of the 
absent grandees. Being gifted with more imagination 
than foresight or knowledge of fact, they said in effect : 
‘*Your member cannot help you and politics are no 
good; we offer you the real weapon of the general 
strike, and by that weapon we will obtain the full control 
of the industry itself’. How are the weapons of war 
perished ! 

If Parliamentary action had proved a frost, Syndi- 
calist action proved more like a cyclone. The coal 
strike struck at the foundations of trades unionism 
and swept away in six weeks the accumulations of years 
in every trade in the country. After a terrible struggle 
the strongest monopoly in the country only got what 
the English owners were probably ready to grant from 
the start, and the principle, not of the minimum wage, 
but of the application of Trades Boards to a non- 
sweated industry. In Wales, where the struggle was 
not so much for wages as for the capture of the 
industry for the miners, the owners emerged 
triumphant. 


Of the dock strike nothing need be said 
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except that the criminal levity of its authors simply 
rubbed in the lesson of the coal war, and left them 
without a shred of reputation or moral authority. The 
Congress has met disunited and under the shadow 
of a great disaster. The first result is clear: the 
Syndicalists have been thrown over. A_harmless- 
looking amendment about closer organisation in each 
different trade which covered the scheme of the general 
and sympathetic strike was beaten by two to one, 
though the Chairman saved the minority’s face by cut- 
ting out the explicit condemnation of Syndicalism 
which the victorious amendment contained. Is Labour 
going back to its abandoned Parliamentary gods, or 
on what new course will it embark? Nothing has been 
more remarkable in recent by-elections than the small 
Labour poll which over and over again has alone saved 
the Liberal from defeat. Clearly it will need drastic 
action to recall the wandering sheep to the fold. 
Already there has been talk of putting up five hundred 
Labour or Socialist candidates at the next election to 
prove that the resources of the Parliamentary method 
have not been exhausted. But Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald’s difficulty is this. Nothing but a complete break 
with Ministers will convince his voters in the country 
that he means business. But the withdrawal of Labour 
support on the Committee stages of Home Rule means 
the instant collapse of the Ministry, and for this a large 
number of Labour members are not prepared. If 
Labour could make a show of independence without 
precipitating a dissolution it would have time to run a 
big campaign of rehabilitation in the country. But 
there’s the rub: the Government is too shaky to permit 
these liberties to be taken. As things are shaping it 
looks as if the solution of our labour problems will fall 
into other hands than those of the politicians now 
disputing at Newport. 


THE NAVAL POSITION. 


OR some years we have been insisting that the 
decisive moment for which all Germany’s plans 

were working was the spring of 1915. That undoubt- 
edly was the case in regard to these plans as placed 
before the Reichstag. There were, however, reasons 
and indications which led us to believe that in 1912 
and 1913 they would be accelerated without any public 
indication of the fact. In the first place, the Kiel 
Ship Canal’s enlargement will be completed in 1914, 
or earlier than was stated. Besides, we have to 
remember that German enlistments, exclusive of re- 
enlisted men, are for three years, and these men pass 
away into the reserve every October, their places being 
taken by recruits who have to be trained. Those who 
pass into the reserve have just undergone the training 
of the annual manceuvres held in September, as, for 
instance, the manceuvres which are now taking place. 
Hence, from the most important point of view, that of 
personnel, the moment for Germany to declare war is 
in September. There is, however, another reason for 
forcing the pace in Germany, as othefwise the moment 
for war may coincide with a crisis in the internal affairs 
ot the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary over the 
renewal of their mutual treaty arrangements, and such 
dissensions might seriously interfere with active heip 
from that quarter. To meet the situation in 1914 the 
Foreign Office would naiurally require a bold display of 
force in the Mediterranean to impress on Austria and 
Italy the desirability of remaining neutral. For this pur- 
pose it was so obvious that our programme this year 
should be expanded to provide for a Mediterranean 
Fleet in the future, that certain Unionist journals 
seemed to place the most child-like reliance on Mr. 
Churchill’s words, and believed that being forced by the 
Foreign Office to give up all idea of abandoning the 
Mediterranean he would as a matter of course ask for 
supplementary estimates to provide the ships. We 


sympathise with them in their disillusionment, more 
so since claims were made to speak with inside know- 
ledge which was supposed to be convincing enough 
to make our own scepticism seem ungenerous when 


all Mr. Churchill’s frothy speeches were public evidence 
of his good intentions. We used to think that Unionists 
as a party opposed to demagogues would never accept 
words as a substitute for deeds, and so far as deeds 
were concerned, we remembered that more than anyone 
else it was Mr. Churchill’s influence which was respon- 
sible for the inadequacy.of the programmes of 1910 and 
1911, which have brought us to a peril which in that 
it is already affecting the industries and investments of 
the country, may be said to be a present peril though 
its culmination does not come until September 1914, 
when Germany reaches the maximum result of its naval 
activities, and the recent provision for the expansion 
of her army which is intended to overawe the French 
lawyers and journalists in the Chamber at Paris. 

At such a time of the year, when our own fleet is 
dispersed after the manceuvres, the only advantage 
England has to be thankful for under Radical govern- 
ment is that Parliament is not sitting and the permanent 
officials govern the country. Mr. Churchill will then, 
no doubt, have a select party in what used to be 
known as the Admiralty yacht. Unfortunately his 
‘* Enchantress ”’ is fitted with that most indiscriminating 
invention, a wireless installation, which is equally at 
the disposal of a strategist like Admiral von Tirpitz 
and a chatterbox with a cypher like Mr. Churchill. We 
have had an awful lesson of his capacity in the out- 
witting of the British force in the recent manceuvres, in 
spite of a two-to-one superiority, because the Admiralty 
tried to control this force by wireless orders of a quick- 
change character suited to the peculiar temperament of 
Mr. Churchill. He has recently given us a review and 
an inspection as though these things were a preparation 
and not a hindrance to efficiency in battle. The review 
took place before the King, who at least knows what 
efliciency means, and to whom every officer and 
man looks as the head of the Navy for encouragement. 
The inspection at a later date was remarkable for 
the far larger number of ships assembled, at great 
expense, for no other purpose but the glorification of 
Mr. Churchill. 

The Navy bitterly resents this exploitation, and the 
senior ranks are scandalised and astonished at the antics 
of the new First Lord and his brusque treatment of men 
who have grown old in a profession in which he 
could never have risen as an officer. He began by 
making a clean sweep of the Board of Admiralty, of 
officers who will always be affectionately remembered 
and honoured for their one splendid achievement, in that 
under the calm, considerate, and cautious guidance of 
Sir Arthur Wilson they restored the comradeship of the 
Navy which Lord Fisher had done much to destroy. 
After dismissing them, Mr. Churchill took a step as 
inconceivable as it was dangerous in bringing back 
Lord Fisher as a prompter behind the scenes. Lord 
Fisher has retired from the Navy, and had he elected, 
after all the miserable shipwreck of his plans and the 
harm that he has done to a great service, to be content 
with the peerage and pension his country has given 
him we would say no more. Throughout the Navy, 
however, the ominous rumour has gone out that 
‘Fisher is back’’, and these statements have been 
confirmed to us by high authorities. The ex-First Sea 
Lord for many years enabled the Radicals to cut down 
the Navy so that we are now paying through the nose 
two or three times as much as the miserable advertised 
savings, even to hold our own against a single Power, 
in the position to which they reduced us. As we have 
said he broke down the comradeship of the Navy, even 
stooping to printing at the taxpayers’ expense private 
letters from a junior officer attacking his seniors, and 
a naval member of Parliament who exercised his right 
to criticise the Admiralty. He failed to punish insubor- 
dination though himself responsible for the discipline 
of the fleet. The training scheme by which he ruined 
instead of reforming the system of entering and train- 
ing Officers is now the subject of a great inquiry, after 
all inquiry was refused, though persistently demanded 
in Parliament. His admirers claim the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought ’’ as a feather in his cap. The only dis- 
tinctive feature of the ‘‘ Dreadnought’’ which has 
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survived is the carrying up of bulkheads without 
doors to above the water-line, and that is one 
which was simply copied—and very rightly copied— 
from American and German designs. In 1903 the 
Americans designed a ship with more than two turrets, 
but with all turrets on the central line as in former 
ships. The ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ design of 1905 was for 
turrets to be placed on each side as well. After 
following this practice in the Fisher administration it 
has been abandoned in favour of the American design, 
to which our cousins have steadily adhered. In the 
‘* Dreadnought ”’ great praise was claimed by its spon- 
sors for the abandonment of the 6-inch protected battery 
and the use of 12-pounders in undefended positions. 
Now the 12-pounders are pronounced ineffective and 
the 6-inch gun is back again in its protected battery. 
Even a change which had some real merit in it, the 
placing of officers’ quarters near the bridge instead of 
aft, has been given up. All that remains of the ‘‘ Dread- 
nought ’’ is the solid fact that the claim to have rendered 
the existing British Navy obsolete, which was so extra- 
vagantly advertised throughout the world, led to a race 
of super-Dreadnoughts which rendered the British 
Navy, as built before the Dreadnought era, so obsolete 
that Mr. Churchill declares that he dare not station pre- 
Dreadnought battleships in the Mediterranean. 

Lord Fisher paved the way for that retreat even as 
he had ordered our ships to retreat from the other 
distant stations. Lord Fisher had every advantage, 
untrammelled power, and the complete confidence of 
King Edward. What could not have been done with 
such opportunities to render services commensurate 
with those of Anson and S. Vincent? Lord Fisker’s 
journalistic admirers retort that naval opponents of the 
administration were not without blame though their 
criticisms have proved true. They do not see that the 
statement is a strong condemnation of Lord Fisher’s 
methods. How came these officers to be provoked into 
courses which were not in accordance with the com- 
radeship and discipline of the Navy? Who ever heard 
of similar steps with Sir Frederick Richards, Lord 
Walter Kerr, or Sir Arthur Wilson, and would any 
living ex-First Sea Lords defend Lord Fisher? Such 
men are imbued with the tradition of a great service. 
It will be well if Mr. Churchill breathes its atmosphere 
and steeps himself in its traditions, approaching the 
problem, which with every delay in doing his duty 
becomes one of increasing difficulty, with some of those 
qualities of a great administrator. 


THE CITY. 
~TOCK markets have been rather reactionary this 
week. A cessation of the steady buying which 
continued during the month of August was followed by 
profit-taking accompanied by professional bear sales. 
The raising of the Bank rate to 4 per cent. has had 
no direct influence upon securities; in fact, it was con- 
sidered satisfactory that the directors of the Bank had 
definitely settled the monetary question for some weeks 
ahead instead of allowing the threat of higher money 
rates to overshadow markets. The causes which led 
to the increasing of the rate have, however, been a 
source of apprehension. Fears in regard to the heavy 
gold withdrawals that are anticipated have impeded the 
demand for Consols, and in the absence of support 
liquidation of speculative accounts has caused a con- 
siderable decline. The Government broker has been 
ubsent from the market, and even the announcement 
that a further £250,000 had been placed to the account 
of the old Sinking Fund did not strengthen the quota- 
tion. 

Among International securities Greek issues have 
come into demand on the suggestion that the debt 
should be unified, though such an operation is beset 
with many difficulties. Peruvian Corporation stocks, 
in which Berlin is particularly interested, have made 
sharp see-saw movements, profit-taking being tem- 
porarily counteracted by a very good railway traffic re- 
turn. Balkan issues have not been much affected by 
political rumours, and Chinese securities bear no reflec- 


tion of the unsettled state of affairs in tne Celestial 
Republic. 

Home Rails, after their period of buoyancy, have 
given way under profit-taking, but Metropolitan and 
the Southern stocks have displayed a good deal of 
resiliency. Rumours of a working agreement among 
the Underground Companies revived speculative in- 
terest in ‘* Mets.’’, while signs of activity in the Kent 
coal camp attracted renewed attention to Chathams and 
South-Easterns. The Scottish dividends announced 
during the week were in accordance with general ex- 
pectation, and therefore created no comment; but a 
sharp rise in Rhymney Ordinary was recorded without 
any special explanation. 

Canadian Pacifics have moved in a jerky fashion. 
The postponement of Government sanction to the pro- 
posed issue of new stock is being employed for all it 
is worth by the bears, although nobody seriously be- 
lieves that the increase will be vetoed. The stock, 
however, shows stubborn resistance to sales. It is 
naturally very tightly held in view of the expected bonus, 
and the floating supply is spread over London, New 
York, Montreal, Berlin and Amsterdam, so that a com- 
paratively small amount of buying or selling causes a 
fairly sharp movement in the quotation. Grand 
Trunks have been very dull. A fine traffic for the last. 
ten days of August had not the slightest effect. Gross 
receipts, no matter how good they may be, are not 


worth much attention when they are completely 
swallowed up, as they were in July, by expenses. The 
New York market has been quite uninteresting. The 


Vermont elections provided an unpleasant surprise in 
the unexpected strength of the Roosevelt party, which 
prevented the Taft representatives from obtaining a 
majority. As the Vermont State elections are prover- 
bially a guide to the result of the Presidential election, 
it is feared that Mr. Taft's success depends upon a 
Republican compromise, which appears somewhat 
coubtful of attainment. 

Interest in Foreign Rails has slackened. The bull 
account in Mexicans is being slowly liquidated to the 
detriment of quotations, and the Argentine group has 
merely Cisplayed firmness on good traffic returns. A 
sharp recovery has occurred in San Paulos, it being 
recognised that the threatened competition cannot 
materialise fer some years. Guayaquil bonds have 
been sold on account of delay in the regular remittance 
from Ecuador to meet the coupon, but it is suggested 
that that has been caused by the succession of the new 
President to office having disturbed the routine of 
Government. 

The denial of current rumcurs put a stop to the 
advance in Royal Mail Steam Packet stock, and most 
of the active shipping shares have slipped back. The 
Mining markets, on the whole, have given a very good 
account of themselves. Copper shares have withstood 
a fair amount of profit-taking, and Diamonds present 
a firm front. Kaflfirs are hardly so strong, and 
Rhodesians have not yet found much public support. 
\s regards Rubbers a large amount of the shares 
‘ecently bought are being taken off the market, and 
ottempts by the bears to dislodge stock have not met 
with great success. The Oil share department at the 
moment is in a stupid condition. A sharp rise in 
Schibaeffs and Bibi-Eybats was quite unjustified, and 
the inevitable reaction followed, but other shares have 
been relatively neglected. 

With markets in a quieter state, several new issues 
are being prepared, and the prospects of successful 
flotations seem fairly promising. 


THE OLD-WORLD JESUIT AND THE MODERN 
STATE. 
By Lynpwoop Junior. 

NE reason why socialism spreads among the 
British working classes is that its enemies are 
powerless to meet it on the moral or philosophic plane. 
Indeed most English anti-socialism is either stupid or 
dishonest, for it is only anti-socialistic when its pre- 
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judices and interests are concerned. Take for example 
the question of religicus education in elementary 
schools. Here, under the influence of religious pre- 
judice, some stalwarts of the individualistic ’’ camp 
out-Herod the Social Democratic Federation in their 
enthusiasm for State intervention. A journal which 
denounces old-age pensions as profligate confiscation 
extols the Cowper-Temple system of county council 
theology as a manifestation of the high spiritual func- 
tions of the State. Meanwhile the working man whose 
children are taught a religion in the State schools, of 
which he does not approve, rightly considers that if the 
State can justly settle theology it can no less justly 
settle his employer. 

The truth is that the Englishmen of the upper classes, 
if we except strong Churchmen and Roman Catholics, 
derive such ideas of political science as they possess 
from the Benthamites or Hegel. The effect of the 
Utilitarian philosophy on those who accept this is to 
make all legislation a pure question of expediency, and 
in the end to destroy all belief in natural justice. The 
influence of Hegel is even more unfortunate. That 
much-extolled German pundit was simply a philosophical 
Luther. The practical deification of the sovereignty of 
the small German prince, which was Luther’s sole 
contribution to politics, Hegel has expressed in philo- 
sophical language, and Hegel’s English disciples, 
while they often are among the bitterest enemies of 
the rights of ecclesiastical or labour corporations, have 
seldom any stomach for a fight with State oppression. 

It is occasionally said that the one serious enemy 
that confronts socialism to-day is the Roman Catholic 
Church. This idea is partially true, because, thanks to 
the Jesuit Suarez, the thinker of the days of the counter- 
reformation, Rome does possess a political philosophy 
which, whatever its limitations, enables the Christian 
anti-socialist to meet his adversary on his own ground. 
This political philosophy, which finds its ablest exposi- 
tion in Suarez’ book ‘‘ De Legibus ’’, is not to be identi- 
fied with Ultramontane theology. It is, moreover, in 
flagrant contradiction of the political ideas of the 
Middle Ages. The views of Suarez on many political 
questions would repel an English Tory, as they would 

shave sickened a medieval Catholic like Dante. In 
spite of his scholastic philosophy and his fierce Papalism, 
he is, when he writes of the civil power, just a Radical 
of the Manchester school. He asked what was the 
State, and he answered that it was not in its essence 
a Christian institution. At times he even goes beyond 
that school of political thought. When he discusses 
women in politics he shows himself as strong a suffragist 
as John Stuart Mill. When he speaks of unjust taxes 
he almost approaches the standpoint of the passive 
resister. Of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
he is an implacable opponent, and no French Jacobin 
ever asseverated more strongly than did this subject of 
Philip II. of Spain that all civil authority is delegated 
by the inhabitants of a State to its rulers. In what 
then lies the advantage of a Suarez over the countless 
other advocates of democracy? In his anticipation of 
the modern view of the modern State almost before 
it had come into being. He realised that the age of 
Hildebrand and Dante was over, that the modern State 
was not and could not be either the police department 
of the Church, which is what the Papacy would have 
made of it, or the ecclesiastical guide of the nation, 
which Hooker deemed it to be. The proper powers of 
a Christian or a pagan king were identical. Nor was 
the State even of patriarchal origin. Adam was the 
founder not of the State, but of the family. ‘The State 
presupposed the existence both of family and property. 
It arose as a simple matter of convenience, because 
men desired to live in society, and without some govern- 
ment society is impossible. The very fact that civil 
government is a mere convention for mundane ends dis- 
qualifies the civil ruler from any right of rule in things 
spiritual, for to the kings of the earth Christ delegated 
no jurisdiction. Those who claim such authority for 
the State forget that for Christians the new law of the 
Gospel has superseded the old law cf Jewish dispensa- 


tion. The form of a government was a pure matter 
of arrangement. An hereditary monarchy might be 
the best system for the community to set up; but 
an aristocratic or democratic republic would be 
equally legitimate, if the citizens so desired. There 
was no objection either in natural law or theology 
to the exercise of political authority by a woman. 
The law of Nature had naught to do with civil govern- 
ment, which is, says our Jesuit, like a politician 
of a later day, a most ladylike occupation. In all 
these views Suarez is simply a modern Liberal. 
Where he differs from modern political thinkers is in 
his intense belief that government and legislation 
must be just, and that if they cease to be just they 
cease to be either government or law. An unjust 
law, even if made by the Pope, is not a law, and 
need not be obeyed. An unjust tax may law- 
fully be resisted, and the person forced to pay 
it may recoup himself at the State’s expense. Never- 
theless, such tax-payer must not even in these circum- 
stances, says our Jesuit moralist, deceive the tax- 
collector. The State that offends against natural jus- 
tice becomes, he insists, a tyranny, and may be lawfully 
overthrown. Here lies the gist of the Jesuit teaching, 
and here appears its great superiority over modern 
political thought. Theoretically in all probability the 
modern politician would agree with Suarez that an 
unjust law is an offence against morality. In practice, 
however, he might defend it on the ground that the 
majority desired it and that the minority must suffer. 
That the State might be acting ultra vires and that 
resistance might be a duty is an idea that he would not 
venture to suggest unless perhaps the sufferer were a 
Nonconformist. It is in the sphere in which Church 
and State come into collision that the weakness of the 
modern position is most apparent. The English poli- 


' tician has abandoned the idea that the State is of divine 


origin. He would agree with Suarez that its ends are 
merely mundane, yet he would insist that it is its duty 
to teach theology and to alter the moral law, and the 
lawyers would uphold his view. If pressed for a reason 
why a power which is purely earthly can regulate 
spiritual things in defiance of the wishes of those to 
whom a heavenly commission has been given, he would 
talix vaguely of expediency, majorities, and force. Mean- 
while his recognition of his pagan State as supreme, 
alike in spiritual and temporal matters, his practical 
denial of the existence of any moral law outside the 
state’s code are preparing the nation for the worst form 
of socialistic tyranny. 


JACOBIN CARRION. 


‘THE weakest weapon in man’s armoury is abuse. 
One great advantage it possesses, that anyone 
who condescends to wield it can do so, after a fashion. 
Anyone can ‘‘call rogue and rascal from a garret’’. 
But it damages the assailant more than him who is 
attacked: nature having implanted in man a spirit of 
contradiction. The same spirit that ostracised Aristides 
takes the man’s part whom it hears abused. 

We have heard Macaulay’s ‘* Edinburgh’’ review of 
Barére’s Mémoires praised as a piece of strong writing. 
To us it seems most lamentably, piteously, violently 
weak. Macaulay accuses M. Hippolyte Carnot, the 
editor of the Mémoires, of coming ** forward to demand 
approbation for a life black with every sort of wicked- 
ness, and unredeemed by a single virtue’’. Who 
believes that any man ever led such a life? ‘* The 
filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was a 


‘noble creature when compared with the Barére of 


history.’’ So much the worse for history, for the 
man, or beast, compared with whom Swift’s Yahoos 
were ‘‘ noble creatures’’ simply never existed. ‘* By 
attempting to enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he’’ (M. 
Carnot )‘‘ has forced us to gibbet it; and we venture ”’ 
(with true ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’ daring) ‘‘to say that, from 
the eminence of infamy on which we have placed it, he 
will not easily take it down”’. Probably M. Carnot 
never tried. No other man is likely to try, since no 
man who reads the essay can believe in the Jacobin 
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carrion. The ‘‘ eminence of infamy ”’ is piled to such 
a height that he must doubt whether, in reality, there 
is anything at all a-top. Certainly there cannot be 
what Macaulay says there is. 

The only possible effect of this inordinate abuse is 
to send the reader of the essay to Barére’s Mémoires. 
In them he comes out as much too white as in 
Macaulay he is painted too black. But Barére was an 
advocate, and his own advocate. Though the man who 
is his own lawyer may have a fool, he is pretty certain 
of a saint for his client. There is a portrait in the 
Mémoires. Portraits are doubtful evidence, but it must 
be admitted that the portrait is something like a man, 
which Macaulay’s Barére is not. It is a strange head, 
beautiful and dangerous. The upper part faultless but 
for a wildness in the eye, suggesting S. Jonn the 
Baptist, or a young Elijah. The mouth and chin cruel 
and weak together. 

Barére’s portrait is in fact exactly what one would 
have expected, containing enthusiasm marred by a 
touch of fear, strength degenerating into cruelty. The 
face of an inquisitor, but not at all the face a man 
who ‘‘approached nearer than any person mentioned 
in history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea 
of consummate and universal depravity ’’ could carry 
about with him. 

No one pretends that Barére was a good man, though 
doubtless in this whitewashing age some one will 
one day so pretend. He did many evil things, though, 
as even Macaulay admits, allowance should be made 
for the times. The coach of a boat between the 
Gut and the barges exhausts epithet on two’s faulty 
feather, five’s crooked swing, and seven’s round back : 
but in the boats of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ form mattered little : 
the only requisite was a long pull and a strong pull. 

Barére was a great liar: ‘‘ there may’’, says 
Macaulay, ‘‘ have been as great liars though we never 
met with them or read of them’’. But then he was 
ajeurnalist. His chef d’ceuvre in that line was probably 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Vengeur’’. Even Carlyle, wrath at 
being taken in, and professed hater of lies, owns that 
‘there is in this a greatness, nay a kind of sublimity 
that strikes us silent’’. ‘‘So majestic a piece of 
Blague’’ was splendid journalism: ‘‘It made the 
French fight better ’’. 

In the ‘‘ New Lucian ’’, Beaconsfield tells Peel that 
‘* Nothing, depend upon it, is more politic than lon- 
gevity’’. Barére lived till 1841, to be eighty-six. But 
apparently Beaconsfield’s dictum did not apply, for he 
died in poverty, and all men speak ill of him. Why 
Macaulay should be so specially furious in 1844, one 
scarcely sees. But have we not just read in a new book 
that in 1793 a lady of six used to be brought in after 
dinner to drink ‘‘Church and State, and down with 
the Rump!”’ and throw the glass over her dimpled 
shoulder to smash against the wainscot? Political 
prejudice lasts, and the French Revolution was modern 
in Macaulay’s day compared with the Rump in Frances 
Winckley’s. 

And abuse abides with us still. Indeed it would seem 
that this century has a superabundance of it. Some, 
we suppose, is necessary, some minds so constituted 
that it appeals to them. But exaggeration of abuse 
can surely appeal only to the very ignorant, to the most 
trusting of the populace. Says Borrow, ‘‘ As the 
speaker was proceeding with his nonsense, I heard 
someone say behind me ‘A pretty fellow, that, to speak 
against drinking. It was only the other day I saw 
him reeling out of a ginshop’. Now that speech I did 
not like, for I saw at once that it could not be true, 
so I turned quickly round and said, ‘ Old chap, I can 
scarcely credit that!’’’ So would say most audiences 
of ‘‘ oratory’’ if they gave themselves time to think. 
So many, after listening to speeches, political and other, 
say now. 

Taking off the gloves and hitting straight from 
the shoulder ’’ may be very well. Putting on knuckle- 
dusters is cowardly. And, which is more to the com- 


batant’s purpose, it does not pay: it only enlists 
sympathy for the person attacked. The naked hand 
Embellished by rings or disfigured by 


of truth is best. 


armatures it is not so convincing. Truth is hard to 
speak? Then lie. ‘* Damn with faint praise, assent 
with civil leer, and, without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer. Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.’’ You 
will damage your opponent by meiosis far more than 
you will by exaggerated abuse. 

As things are going now, some of us who, to begin 
with, greatly disliked certain eminent men, shall 
believe in them. We, who loathed, shall grow to love 
them: Love shall conquer at the last. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APOCRYPHAL PREFACES. 
V.—'THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


For this present generation of fools that smiles 
upon my play in dutiful respect for our Royal 
Mistress that commandeth it, I would but say amen 
to their misplaced affection. Let them do nothing 
but smile, till their mouths be fixed in an enforced 
persuasion of merriment. This prologue shall lie by in 
the dark till time hath washed off the treasonable colour 
from disrespect of mine own performance. For mani- 
festly it were perilous discourtesy to the humorous 
Queen, were I publicly to refuse the honour which is 
thrust upon me; and it were an ill occasion for modesty 
on my part, if I were roundly to proclaim the unworthi- 
ness of a work that hath royally been praised for quali- 
ties wherein so plentifully it lacks. I am the more loth 
to sail into the North of my Lady’s opinion to hang 
like an icicle on a Dutchman’s beard, as I spy enter- 
tainment in her; and can construe the action of her 
late familiar style into a commendable disposition to 
receive my plays at the Court, a purpose wherein she 
would be for the needy but honest rogues cf cur Com- 
pany as a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. For 
the subject crowd do find a special virtue when the 
beam of a monarch’s view doth with judicious cillades 
gild the poet; and, only to keep the haviour of reputa- 
tion, they would sit and laugh or weep with Majesty, 
though the matter were to them as Greek, and quite 
beyond the province of understanding. Launching, 
therefore, my pinnace to these golden shores, I would 
not wilfully bring down a contrary blast upon the ad- 
venture with an unseasonable cry of stinking mackerel. 
Moreover I have that in my head which freely uttered 
might speedily remove it. 
But wherefore should a man talk at all, if not with 
a quick tongue to the living? Briefly, I have that last 
infirmity, which, when the rest is silence, would have 
my cause reported aright to the unsatisfied that come 
after and pass upon the reputation of dead men. 
Know then that this same play that hath wrinkled the 
face of Majesty, so far as Majesty may publicly be 
moved in the way of laughter, was writ within the 
space of fourteen days by the express royal order of an 
excellent Queen, whose faults are few and include not 
an understanding of poets and their ware. The Queen 
was graciously moved to play upon me; to seem to 
know my stops; to pluck out the heart of my mystery ; 
to sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass. And truly there was much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ. But alas! my royal mistress 
knew not the ventages, and was unable to command 
any utterance of harmony. Briefly I was desired, 
preposterously out of all hooping, to write of one 
aiready as well known in London as Paul’s (one I had 
already killed lest he should be spoiled with overdoing), 
and to write of him quite athwart the current of his 
nature. Sir John Falstaff was to be shown in love; to 
write sorrowful ballads; to be defeated and put down 
with the honest virtue of the Dian he affected. Where- 
upon he should heartily repent, and be troubled no 
more with vanity. Had I taken this suggestion as a 
cat laps milk, I had to the end of my days been the 
spirit of Monsieur Remorse, as melancholy as a lugged 
bear or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. For what 
a devil hath Sir John to do with love? Would you have 
him scrawl sweet cupids, and dwindle into a green 
sickness? ‘‘For’’, saith this Royal message, “‘let 
there be no talk of the leaping-house or bawdy matters 
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in this play of Master Shakespeare: I would have the 
fat knight honestly tied in his affection.” _ Falstaff 
was to kneel—if he could compass the motion sans 
mischief to his bulk—and kiss my lady’s hand ; put his 
venerable head beneath the rusty curb of old father 
antic the law; and redeem of Satan the soul that was 
lost to him for a cup of Madeira and a cold capon’s 
leg. 

Se the end of all have I so far yielded as to leave 
the fear of my reputation on the left hand; and, hiding 
mine honour in my necessity, have been fain to shuffle, 
to hedge, and to lurch. Omitting to drop my self- 
opinion in an unconfinable baseness, yet have I so far 
departed from the precise terms of my poetic conscience 
as to put myself in some danger of shrewd and heavy 
misconstruction. Herein I shall discover to you a 
thing which must a little lay open mine own imper- 
fection ; but, good my masters, as you have an eye for 
my weakness in yielding even thus far to the Royal 
wish, so I pray you to consider how easy it is to be 
such an offender, that I may the easier pass your 
reproof. 

Briefly, desiring not to offend a Queen whose smiles 
are as angels to a needy player, I did strive to balance 
between my duty as a subject and mine independence 
as a poet. Could I not so far follow the Royal pre- 
scription as to escape the Royal displeasure; and, 
withal, so far give to Sir John his liberty of heart and 
hand that he might not altogether deny his nature? 
Such was the true course of my endeavour ; and therein 
have I so far fared as a good subject of the Queen 
that you shall find Sir John after his fashion 
enamoured ; reaching the period of his ambition with 
catching his heavenly jewel ; and professing requital to 
a hair’s breadth, not only in the simple office of love, 
but in all the accoutrement, complement and ceremony 
of it. Thus far should my Royal mistress be gratified 
in the fulfilment of her main direction. Elsewhere she 
shall seek in vain for satisfaction of my humble 
obedience ; for, having brought Sir John back from the 
grave to the manifest peril of his reputation, I could 
no further persist in his undoing. Indeed, as you shall 
see, frequently he breaketh away to view his resurrec- 
tion with amaze and to wonder at the paces he was 
put to for the Royal diversion. Heavily he hath re- 
proached me, and with excellent justice, that I should 
so far have played the knave with him that he had 
rather his brains were taken out, buttered and thrown 
to a dog for a new year’s gift than suffer such another 
indignity. For Sir John doth readily perceive he hath 
been made an ass; and that the remorseful author of 
his being hath robbed him of his wit that it lacked 
matter to prevent the gross defeat and o’er-reaching of 
his latter end. Forgive me, Jack, that thou hast stood 
at the mock of a Welsh goat that makes fritters of 
English. I had as lief seen thee choked with a piece 
of toasted cheese. Let us retire and nurse our griefs 
in company; rail at princes; and pray heaven here- 
after to defend us from their favour. Finally, at the 
latter end of a sea-coal fire, when thou hast eaten a 
posset and buried thy dishonour in a pottle of burnt 
sack, with a toast in it, but no pullet sperm in the 
brewage—for thou didst ever like thy drink simple of 
itself—we will together laugh this sport over by a 
country fire, and be most horribly revenged upon thine 
enemies, so long as the wit holds and laughter hath 
virtue to shake us. 

Up to the writing of this play I had but one regret 
on Jack’s account—that never he had met my terrible 
fellow of Wales, the rebel Glendower, that gave 
Amaimon the bastinado, made Lucifer cuckold, and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a 
Welsh hook. For in the day of his pride Sir John 
had put some pretty terms upon this prince of Welsh- 
men, and something squared the shame of his posthu- 
mous encounters with small Sir Hugh. Rumour hath 


whispered me—and who stoppeth the vent of hearing 
when for his entertainment Rumour would stuff him 
with witty inventions?—that seven Welshmen ran 
stark mad on beholding my picture of Glendower and. 
swore a league for my destruction. 


To say truth, 


Rumour hath often jested more to the purpose than 
in this story. For no Welshman that ever I met was 
like to run into a visible passion to find that by others 
he was less accounted of than seemed in his own eyes 
just and reasonable. Rather he retireth into an im- 
pregnable inner fortress of stubborn self-esteem. 
What he conceives of himself and of the world verily 
is so; and there’s an end. Soothly I am well pleased 
with my Welshmen, who are as God made them, not - 
conceived in a personal spleen, but justly measured. 
For Glendower, though no man speaks better Welsh— 
and, when he is upon the full tide of his eloquence, it 
were best but to cry ‘‘ hum”’ seasonably and mark him 
not—yet is he a worthy gentleman; valiant; and, 
rightly touched, as bountiful as the mines of India. 
He will hold you nine hours in reckoning the devils’ 
names that are his lackeys; for your Welshman is a 
most circumstantial dreamer who lies all the better 
because he credits his own tale; so that the more he 
dotes upon truth, the less is he able to speak anything 
but what is false. As for my Captain Fluellin, I would 
have you love him for a brave and careful soldier ; and 
as one that can take a reasonable vengeance upon them 
that mock the honour of his country. If he hath the 
qualities of his race, these are not for the mockery 
of swaggering and windy braggarts. Truly he speaks 
a language of his own contriving; and he cares not 
who knows that the King is of Welsh blood, being 
in no wise ashamed of His Majesty, so long as His 
Majesty is an honest man. Moreover, he mightily 
loves to talk of the ceremonies and disciplines of the 
wars ; and will prove you that Monmouth is Macedon 
in the true Welsh fashion of one that is never astray 
to show himself on the right side of an argument, no 
matter how he may come by it. But these things are 
more to be noted in kindness than in mockery. Those 
that use Captain Fluellin for their diversion stand in 
peril of the leek that Ancient Pistol was fain to bite in 
despite of his digestion. 

In regard to Sir Hugh, the Welsh fairy of Sir John’s 
most natural abhorrence, it is sufficient honour for any 
man to have assisted at the downfall of the wittiest fat 
man that ever shifted his buttons at the end of a 
feast. After this what Welshman can reasonably aver 
that I have basely entreated his countrymen? It is 
true that privately I love them not; but, for all that, 
I have pictured them fairly and in their proper feature. 
Sir Hugh is parlously a fool; yet, for a fool, he hath 
his fair portion of wit, and a most complete under- 
standing of his numbers and genders, in which many 
an English fool is plentifully at a hazard. Is it, 
besides, an edict that there shall be no more fools in 
Wales? If such there be, needs must we give over the 
country to muttons and goats; for if wisdom be no 
more marred with the marrying of Welsh fools for 
the perpetuation of Welsh folly, it is very certain that 
wisdom is in a way to perish from Welsh land. For 
what is the folly of the fool, if it be not a sauce for the 
wisdom of the wise? 


THE LAUNCH. 


Posts, to the alien gravity, 
Forth, to the laws of ocean, we 
Builders on earth by laws of land 
Entrust this creature of our hand 
Upon the calculated sea. 


Fast bound to shore we cling, we creep, 
And make our ship ready to leap 
Light to the flood, equipped to ride 
The strange conditions of the tide— 
New weight, new force, new world: the Deep. 


Ah thus—not thus—the dying, kissed, 
Cherished, exhorted, shriven, dismissed ; 
On him, not yet estranged, we wait— 
Our utmost—till he reach the gate 
To keep the incalculable tryst. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG GARDEN. 
By 


AM always conscious of the Luxembourg Garden. 
I hear the whistling of the engines in the Gare 
Montparnasse and the rumbling of the tram-cars in 
the rue de Rennes, but I am not—most fortunately—I 
am not conscious of them. I know the kingly Louvre 
is just on the other side of the river awaiting my 
pleasure, but I am not conscious of it. Paris itself, the 
Paris of my childhood, which actually haunted me when 
it was only a word, at best a passing vision, has long 
lost the charm which used to be attached to its elegant 
syllables as it dwells in the names of flowers. But 
the more I have lived in the near vicinity of the Luxem- 
bourg the more continuously I have felt its fascinating 
existence. I may be lazy or busy, thinking hard or not 
thinking at all, wistful or listless, the happy island 
near by is part of my consciousness. As some secret 
loadstone of desire in our minds draws and governs 
all our thoughts, sometimes the imperial sweep of 
the great garden, sometimes the brilliant ring in the 
grand parterre, sometimes a solitary larkspur dancing 
in an unvisited platband associate mysteriously with my 
moods, and I know that the moment I am released 
from work I shall drift towards them. 

I dare say many people in this neighbourhood whose 
anonymous faces have gradually become familiar to me, 
must often find themselves in the garden without know- 
ing why or how, but I am always conscious of the 
attention and know the phases of my progress. There 
are two chief ones. As I cross the glaring wilderness 
of the boulevard Raspail I walk warily and timorously, 
risking shy glances to the right and left to sce if any 
pulling down is threatening, or if a crew of that 
horrid and unnatural corporation—the urban wood- 
cutters—are taking steck of a forgotten garden over 
a palisade. The moment this dangerous zone is 
behind, I walk more erect and prime myself for a fight 
with the Spider. The Spider is a thin, ageless, spec- 
tacled Jew who keeps a second-hand bookshop on my 
way. Second-hand booksellers as a rule have a grand 
way ef letting you do what yeu like with their books 
without interfering: they are a gentlemanly brother- 
hood. But the Spider is different. Ten seconds after 
my appearance at his stall his round glasses gleam in 
the cobweb of miscellaneous articles hung behind his 
window, and if I dare take up a book some invisible 
thread immediately brings him to my side. He invari- 
ably begins with offering me English books : Young’s 
‘* Night Thoughts ’’, or Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons ’’, or an 
exceptionally pretty duodecimo ‘‘ Pamela’’ in eight 
volumes. ‘‘ No, they don’t interest you ’’, he says in an 
offhand manner when I shake my head. ‘‘ But Shakes- 
peare? ... you must be interested in Shakespeare? ”’ 
I have explained several times to the Spider why I do 
not buy his Shakespeares, but he perversely forgets it 
and says in a disgusted tone, ‘‘ No, Shakespeare does 
not interest you’’. Then he quickly gets in and out of 
the shop, as if he had twenty legs instead of two, and 
placing a Greek folio close to my nose—the Spider is 
very short-sighted—-he says, with an emphasis which 
invariably forces my departure, ‘‘ Here is a beautiful 
S. John Chrysostomus. This must interest you !”’ 

In a few steps I am in the Luxembourg, and at once 
I adopt the gait which befits the place, while my mind 
undergoes a sudden change. Much as I may have 
wished to find myself there I feel as if I did not care, as 
you have seen a goldfish pretending slow-swimming 
indifference when he is replaced in his bowl and waiting 
a while to show his real feelings. I do not look at the 
garden itself. I proceed calmly watching the people 
and satisfying myself that everything is as usual. The 
gardeners have just eaten their lunch, and they resume 
iheir work, which in this season is chiefly to sweep the 
sere chestnut leaves in rustling unstable heaps. They 
smile and nod over their long brooms. All friends. 
I can ask them the names of the plants which I yearly 
forget: they will be only too pleased.’ I am part of 
the garden, and they have no doubt that I am interested. 


Ernest DIMNeT. 


I know the calendar of the Luxembourg as if I were 
one of them: 15 March, chairs repainted; 1 April, wall- 
flowers out; 15 April, palm, pomegranate and other 
hibernating trees carted in shaking procession out of the 
tall and warm conservatory. Week after, unwise, 
enterprising rose bushes cut down to the stem. May 
to August, grand parterre gay with low serried artificial- 
looking flowers with a back row of larkspurs and fox- 
gloves, to give us hope. August to November, grand 
parterre a blaze of tall rank geraniums, hollyhocks and 
salvias, with aster bushes against S. Theresa’s Day, 
and chrysanthemums afterwards. This is the great 
floral joy of the whole year. 15 October—invariably 
a splendid sunshiny day—‘ hibernants reluctantly 
carted back to conservatory; gardeners smiling and 
merciless like old Fate ; 15 November everything mowed 
down heaven knows when, probably in the night, as 
nobody ever saw it done, and winter stillness setting in. 

But winter stillness is still far away, and the gardeners 
are only pretending that it is autumn with their dead 
leaves, and the usual people are in their usual places 
in the garden. In the broad avenues to the right, two 
boarding schools of girls in black, old-fashioned 
uniforms play at ball: the uniforms were made new for 
October last, but they look old and short just now: 
further to the right the S. Sulpice priests walk by twos 
or read their breviaries ; and further again, in the green 
lawns near the pépiniére, a sprinkling of students con 
books. This is not their usual haunt. As a rule they 
are on the other side of the grand parterre with 
étudiantes, and keep up a great noise; but the immi- 
nence of examinations drives them from their seats, as 
migratory birds are compelled to travel by various 
necessities which M. de Serres—on the Spider’s 
shelves—explains very well, and reduces them to 
forlorn loneliness and cheerless commune with un- 
familiar books. 

To the left, in the meandering walks round the 
Silenus, young mothers of families block up every path 
with the wheelbarrows, hoops, skipping-ropes, and sand- 
shovels of their hearts’ treasures, and a cicada-like 


sound of many voices rises under the trees. Do not 
come too near, but examine at your leisure. You will 
see there several types of that almost extinct 


character, the Parisian bourgeoise of the days when 
bourgeois was a compliment not an insult. These young 
women were born in the old houses in the rue Bonaparte 
and the rue de Vaugirard; their mothers played in the 
avenues in which they are now watching their own 
children at play, and the genius loci, the spirit of old 
Paris—the Paris which meant people not houses— 
speaks in their modulated voices. But the motor-car 
waylays these well-to-do young matrons at every corner, 
and if they give in, good-bye to this dear old sojourn 
of ancient simplicity : it will be given up to the Irish 
nurses and learned [Friiulein, who now fill the circular 
walk round the grand parterre with their brogue or their 
surreptitious French. 

On the other side of the roseraie, insufferably hot 
and desert in this season, a peaceful avenue of aged 
plane trees runs between the Petit Luxembourg and 
the croquet*ground. The Petit Luxembourg might be 
a bishop’s house in a cathedral town, and its garden, 
with its trim shrubberies and narrow strips of flowers, 
looks formal and provincial. There lived Richelieu and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, first consul; and there now lives 
M. Antonin Dubost, President of the Senate, who might 
be some day President of the Republic if he were not 
so unpopular. I have never seen a soul in that garden, 
and I long felt as if it were my own property; but 
some months ago the unpopular, invisible occupant 
raised the low railings, and I lost the pleasant sensa- 
tion that I kept out because I would rather see the 
place from a distance. On the croquet ground the 
croquet club are playing. Day after day, unless it 
pours, the croquet-players strategise in that quincunx 
and day after day their compeers, often to the number 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty, watch them in 
mute admiration. There never was such a good- 


natured, easily pleased fraternity as the Luxembourg 
croquct club. How I know it is difficult to say, for I 
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never once stopped to look at them, but I know it for 
certain all the same. 

A flight of a dozen steps brings you to the Queens’ 
Terrace, with the queenly if ugly statues ranged on 
their pedestals behind you. Here the consciousness of 
the garden, which has been so far dormant, suddenly 
becomes wide awake. There is no more question of 
who is in the Luxembourg and who is not, what people 
are doing and what I may be thinking of them: these 
things are mere trifles with which the imagination delays 
its enjoyment a while. On the Queens’ Terrace the 
beauty of the garden returns on me with all its irresis- 
tible power, and I deliver myself up passively to it. 
I suppose that if I were to be taken up in the air by 
a very accomplished aviator, whose strong wings gave 
me the sensation that I was gliding up and down, 
forwards and backwards and round with no effort and 
only unbounded pleasure, the feeling would be some- 
what akin to that which the sight one enjoys from the 
balustrade can give. The unity and harmony of all 
that we see create the fluid spiritual medium through 
which the soul flies without obstacle—one gets used to 
the heavy strength of Marie de Medici’s Italian palace 
—and the wonderful variety uf the lines and colours is 
the magic force which takes its weight away from 
our being and endofs it with enrapturing lightness. 
It must be the vegetal wealth of the grand parterre 
that begins the enchantment : when the soul has played 
over it some time, the noble line of the white balustrade 
calls and leads it from the divine flowers to the flowing 
contours devised by human ingenuity, the rich masses 
ot foliage which seem to copy before they finally reveal 
the dome of the Panthéon, the deep avenues verging 
towards the pearly grey vision of the Observatoire, the 
tall tree-tops over which the spires of S. Sulpice tower. 
Everything invites and nothing detains too much the 
eye : our vision only meets with happy curves as seduc- 
tive as the most graceful attitudes. The sky, which 
over the Tuileries has its own beauty, seems to belong 
to the Luxembourg, and so does the breeze which‘ the 
broad, empty spaces behind the Observatoire produce 
even in the hottest days. The first hour one passes on 
this terrace is an enchantment, but when the Luxem- 
bourg has gradually become part of our life and 
memories attach to all its sights or moods, something 
positively human underlies its charm and speaks in the 
many clock-bells one hears there, in the bugle of the 
‘‘retraite’’ at sunset, and even in the dull Oriental 
drum of the Guignol on a warm afternoon. 

When you have had your fill of the terrace poem, 
you can walk over to the other side of the grand par- 
terre, and sit somewhere in the charmille between the 
Odéon and the Medici fountain. It is quite a thorough- 
fare, and thousands walk along there between two and 
seven or eight in this season. An hour of this slow- 
moving procession will not tire you with the garden 
as a background to its human aspect, and you will see 
more that will make you think and wonder than in all 
the novels out for sale in the Odéon galleries hard by. 


ADSCRIPTUS GLEB#. 
By HALsHaAm. 


( ee HATCH is a byword, even amongst all the 
starved and shiftless farming of a particularly 
ungrateful strip of country, whose hungry and obstinate 
soil seems constantly to revenge itself against cultiva- 
tion, always ready to slip back to its natural harvest 
of oak-saplings, six-foot bracken, and bramble-tangles. 
The tenant-farmers seem to have hit upon a method 
which for the present gets the largest practicable re- 
turn from the grudging earth, a method of economics 
which allows the weeds to ramp almost unchecked, 
and only meddles with drains or hedges at the last 
necessity of straying stock or waterlogged pastures. 
Cobb’s Hatch carries the system to its logical extreme : 
there they waste no time in harvest by putting the 
corn into sheaf and shock ; the thin wheat and foot-high 
oats are raked off the stubble like hay, and carried, 
with as much bindweed and thistledown as straw, to 


the barn. The twice-sown crops straggle in doubtful 
mixture over the foul sod ; the broken gates are blocked 
with old faggots or chance-cut bushes. At Cobb’s 
Hatch both horses and men dispense with the cus- 
tomary mid-day refreshment, and work at plough with- 
out bait or drink from eight o’clock to four. Some- 
times one of the team—an old grey, lean as a rake, 
worn out before he was bought for eight pounds in the 
market—will fall down in the furrow and there lie, 
regardless of adjurations and the whip, till at length he 
is got on to his legs again by the rest of the team 
hauling on his gear. When the day is done at length, 
the plough is left in the ill-turned furrow, and Capiain 
and Silver and Duke drag themselves along the head- 
land and down the plashy lane towards home, follow- 
ing the ploughman, whose looks are the one touch out 
of keeping with the procession of gaunt shapes like 
the figures in a Dance of Death. 

Jesse Budgen, who fulfils at Cobb’s Hatch all the 
oflices once allotted to so many distinct professions— 
ploughman, carter, shepherd to the few Marsh sheep 
wintered on the farm, thatcher, carpenter, stockman 
by turns—is a very short and thick-set young man, 
with a round sallow face, whose pale sun-burn is 
almost of the same colour as his rough thatch of hair. 
The light-blue wide-set eyes, when he is about his own 
concerns, often express a melancholy reflectiveness ; 
but in converse with anyone that he does not know 
familiarly they blink and seek the ground, while his 
face takes on a half-sulky, half-deprecating grin, meant 
to convey, the stranger might think, an apology for 
his very being. He is one of those stationary people 
who never seem to be any older; the dumpy stature, 
the round cheeks with hardly a trace of whisker, make 
him to all appearance no more than a stout lad; none 
but his acquaintance would guess him to be a married 
man with seven children, established for twenty years 
in the tumbledown cottage called Beehouse, which is, 
with the exception of the modern speculator’s abomina- 
tions lately run up on the outskirts of the village street, 
probably the worst dwelling in the parish. ‘The large 
simplicity of drains and water-supply apparently 
enable it to escape the plagues which are fairly com- 
mon in the street. From the close-fisted and rough- 
tongued Scotch bailiff of the estate the tenant of Bee- 
house has made no second attempt to ask for repairs. 
For the most part the place decays very harmoniously 
with the course of nature; at times we have seen 
home-made defences against the more imminent 
breaches, elementary, but rudely effectual. An old sack 
easily stops a broken pane; a gap in the thatch is filled 
with a sort of tiling made of biscuit-tins hammered 
flat. Lately, when the stooping list of the whole 
framework of the house, the black timbers and green 
mildewed rough-cast, was becoming perceptibly more 
marked every week, the leaning corner was buttressed 
with a ‘‘ spronk ”’ or forked tree stem, such as is used 
to prop the shaky remnant of a far-cut-down haystack. 
The garden, save in the over-time of the long summer 
evenings, when the instinctive skill which Jesse shares 
with all the other villagers gives it a brief prosperity, 
is a neglected patch, with ancient, moss-smothered 
apple-trees and currant bushes half lost in groves of 
weeds. There is a faggot-stack and a wood-pile, con- 
stantly replenished with odd timber from a felling or 
a wind-fall branch, brought in on those squat shoulders 
which seem capable of any load that another two men 
can lay upon them. The worn, over-worked wife, a 
poor manager and helplessly unthrifty, rarely goes 
further from her door than to fill the pail at the spring 
by the garden gate, or to chop the bats for the fire. 
About the garden and the fields and woodsides riot 
the seven lusty and unusually well-favoured children; 
and to the domestic hearth, signalled by the light from 
the little broken window, Jesse Budgen comes back 
night after night from his last look at the horses. For 
twenty years he has worn the little path like a rabbit’s 
track between his gate and the farmstead of Cobb’s 
Hatch without a day’s holiday. He is one of that 


obsolescent genus, the purely instinctive conservatives. 
His mates in the village, the boys he went to school 
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with, enlist or go into the Navy, drift into the towns, 
or take their well-announced departure for Greater 
Britain ; only he and two or three others of like under- 
standing seem content to end where they were born. 
Neighbours whe have fallen in with him on his home- 
ward walks for ten years or so, and have found the 
way into his confidence, will know that there is some- 
thing more than mere immobility of mind in that 
stay-at-home temper. Once, when an energetic lady 
organiser—one of those evangelists who from time to 
time descend upon the village with magic-lanterns and 
copious ‘‘ literature ’’’ to persuade us that every colony 
is a land of gold, and that our own islands are really 
the only uninhabitable part of the Empire—when the 
fluent propagandist had cornered Jesse, and demanded 
why he preferred his dull little hole to all the assorted 
allurements of ‘‘ Overseas ’’ which were spread before 
him, he had answered in his own tongue that “ it 
seemed as how he wasn’t one that was made to shift, 
like’’. The reply probably lived to draw laughter at 
other lectures as a dreadful example of rustic intelli- 
gence ; but it was only the protective instinct at work, 
the shield of impervious stolidity which fends off the 
intrusive alien. There are practical answers to that 
leading question, quite clearly seen by the ruminating 
soul behind those light, wide-set eyes; and there are 
others, more general and of wider sweep, dimly but 
not altogether ineffectually apprehended in the limitless 
time for thinking spent about the lonely fields. Love 
of one’s country may be left out of the reckoning, in 
the sphere in which Jesse moves; party politics, as 
they reach the rustic intelligence, have blotted out all 
notion of such coherent entities as a Land or a People 
—the very names grown vicious catchwords in the 
eternal argument. But there is something to be said 
yet for local attachment, the holding roots of the 
autochthon, a kind of fixity of tenure more weighty 
perhaps, in the long run than the sort which figures 
on political platforms. There is something to be said 
about the elaborate official system which has depressed 
and disparaged Jesse in his function of tiller of the 
soil since his first school-days ; something even violent 
might be said about the schoolmaster who habitually 
jeered and insulted the country temper and view of 
life, and about the ‘‘curriculum’’ which was con- 
structed to turn as many country boys as possible into 
shop-assistants and bank-clerks. Because he has no 
capacity for the delights of town, never went on a 
cheap excursion to gain the great educative influences 
of flip-flaps and switchbacks, and has failed to use the 
gift of reading, acquired at hideous cost of time and 
anguish in the standards, on halfpenny journals and 
betting news; because he is adequately sober, most 
unadventurously law-abiding, and incapable of the sem- 
blance of agitation; because he is not, like his neigh- 
bour at Tyesholt, a tuberculous draper’s assistant who 
has read shilling hand-books and thinks he would like 
to try a small holding, or, like another neighbour, a 
drunken poaching rascal with a dozen children always 
on the verge of starvation, a care and a nuisance to 
the whole parish; for all these reasons, and fifty more 
like them, Jesse takes the lowest room in the common- 
weal, and is altogether uninteresting and negligible. 
The very vagrants, who break his hedge and steal his 
cabbages, have the public sympathy which ignores 
him; the restless sediment of incapables in the towns 
receive consideration denied to his order. He has 
learned to behold the powers which govern him as 
a malevolent autocracy, a vague and distant power 
acting through all the petty tyrants who harry his 
daily existence. He suffers as a matter of course the 
manners of the rustic intellectuals, the elaborate sar- 
casms and the blustering insolence of the postmaster, 
the bullying of the parish doctor, who rates him for 
ringing the night-bell, and gives him an impatient five 
minutes on his round two days after; the threats of 
““ governess ’’ at the school, with the attendance-officer 
in the background, if Jack is kept at home two days 
with the croup, or Milly stays to help with the house 
when mother is laid up. He nurses a nice sense of 
national justice when he sees the swarming infants of 


the van-folk and tramps who camp on the common by 
his gate, immune from the Code, unvexed by the 
lightest finger of the law. He knows the bailiff, and 
takes care not to cross his path; he knows the local 
almoner of the hunt poultry-fund, who, if definite proof 
of loss is available, pays with calculated difficulty 
eighteenpence a head for young laying pullets some 
six months after the foxes have taken them. He has 
his own clear view of all these social phenomena, and 
understands exactly where he stands in the polite scale 
of reckoning. Of his relation to the realities he has 
at times, one may judge, some glimpses, a guess at 
the truth which may ultimately force itself upon us, 
that the squat, ungainly figure, standing overshoes 
in the running ditch or bent under his back-load of 
timber, is a pillar of the State, a bearer in the ground 
courses, under a dead-weight not easily to be estimated. 


WHEN THE BURGLARS CAME. 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 


T actually happened: there was no make-believe 
about it. It was probably the most tremendous 
event of our whole childhood, the most startling, 
suggestive, romantic. It was a whole chapter out of a 
real detective story enacted before our very eyes. It 
brought the burglar home to us as a real criminal who 
broke into the real houses of real people. He was no 
longer a glorious abstraction, like the pirate and the 
brigand. Furthermore it completely upset the ordinary 
tenor of our life, and anything that was capable of 
doing that was always welcomed with ecstatic glee; and 
it gave us fine thrills of terror which added much to 
the spice of existence. It was a time of awe-struck 
whispers, of solemn conclaves, of dark surmise and 
sinister reflexion. I suppose that grown-up persons 
must have found it a time of anxiety and annoyance, 
but it meant so much to the nursery that surely on 
balance the household may be said to have gained 
rather than lost by the visitation? Besides, all the stolen 
goods are recovered—which was rather disappointing 
from our point of view and savoured of anti-climax. 

The real hero among us was my eldest brother who 
came out of the affair with flying colours, regarded with 
envious eyes for the part that he had played. It is 
true that he had slept through the crisis and known 
nothing of it till the morning, but at least he alone had 
come into actual contact with the house-breakers. He 
slept at that time on the ground floor, and they must 
have looked in upon him while engaged upon their 
unholy activities, for they had—and it shows how much 
they feared him as an opponent—they had actually 
locked him in! His first knowledge of the event was 
when he found himself a prisoner in the morning. But 
the fun had begun before that. It began at 6.30 A.M. 
with the hysterics of the cook—and no wonder. For 
these dreadful men, in a spirit of reckless levity, had 
actually fixed up a sort of scarecrow on the kitchen table 
before taking their departure. 

There followed an hour of panic and amazement, of 
running up and down stairs, of fetching assistance, 
of proclaiming conflicting theories, of heated argu- 
ment and generalconfusion. And after that the thrilling 
period of investigation and discovery. It is not to be 
supposed that we were allowed to be present while this 
was in progress. After a hasty toilet, in which we must 
assist each other for no outside help was to be looked 
for, we were kept safely out of the way by a distracted 
under-nurse (from whom little information could be 
elicited), as far as possible. But a scout would escape 
from time to time, and as the first startling facts came to 
light the report of them soon filtered through tous. We 
were enormously impressed at the very outset by the 
serious set purpose of these desperate men, who had 
actually removed the cake and laid it carefully upon the 
pantry shelf while extracting the silver basket in which 
it had reposed. We felt at once that these were no ordi- 
nary pilferers, else they had hardly left that noble cake 
behind. They had taken five coats from the front hall! 
They had taken the money-boxes—our money-boxes !— 
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from the shelf in the library. At this point a more rigid 
censorship was established. We must, it seemed, eat 
our breakfast (just as on any ordinary day) and ask 
no more questions. But despite all efforts to suppress 
our legitimate curiosity we managed to find out in the 
course of the day by a variety of means most of the 
known facts and to piece them together to our complete 
satisfaction. Much was picked up by overhearing in- 
discreet servants imparting the latest information to 
one another. Something, but not very much, was 
picked up by pumping old John Gardener, who by the 
way had become a person of enormous importance, a 
sort of dictator—consulting with policemen, investigat- 
ing upon his own account, dismissing with asperity the 
reporter of the local paper, generally overseeing opera- 
tions. As each new fragment of information came to 
us a whispered consultation would take place upon the 
nursery sofa in a white-heat of excitement. They had 
got in by the kitchen window (quite an easy feat, as we 
knew well), they had broken one of the tea-spoons, to 
see if it was silver (experts without a doubt). They 
had taken the big epergne with the stags on it (pity 
that that should go into the pot, for no doubt they 
would melt it down). There was a strong impression, 
quite unsupported by evidence, that they had been armed 
to the teeth. Finally there was the dramatic incident 
of the desk in the library. That was the climax of the 
story, and even to this day the patched desk remains 
to tell the tale. A part of the lid had been chipped 
away with a chisel (or let us hope with some more 
unholy tool, known only to the profession), but before 
it had been forced open an interruption must have 
occurred. The baby had cried upstairs. There was no 
doubt about it; it must have been that! They had fied, 
with the job but half complete. The baby had thwarted 
them of their prey, for there was no doubt that the desk 
contained an enormous sum of money. But the burning 
question, as soon as all these vivid facts had been 
digested, was—would they be caught? What steps 
were being taken? Let us forth into the garden. 

There were already three separate theories in the field 
as to where they had surmounted the wall, but a 
splendid clue had been discovered in the shrubbery by 
old John Gardener. (What a man he was for a job of 
this sort!) There could be seen foot-prints, no less, 
guarded by a policeman, and covered by a plank, lest 
they should be effaced. This was where the burglars 
had stood watching the light in the night-nursery win- 
dow, till it went out and the moment came for action. 
We shuddered when we thought of that silent vigil be- 
neath our very windows, picturing to ourselves these 
two abandoned men (armed to the teeth) approaching 
their nefarious work. Later a part of the blade of a 
broken pen-knife came to light in the kitchen window. 
Here was a certain clue. We should be all right now. 
And yet one might have hoped that they had forced the 
window with something more professional than a pen- 
knife. We began to feel that they were losing caste. 
It was rumoured that the policeman had already spoken 
of them as mere amateurs. 

After the first excitement had gone by and life had 
resumed its normal lines we had the greatest difficulty 
in gathering any further information. It was adjudged 
best that we should be kept in ignorance and allowed 
to forget the disturbing episode. No one would tell 
us anything of the chase and capture. No one would 
even refer to the event. Except that my eldest brother 
now slept upstairs everything went on as before. But 
after a time stray facts escaped the censor. There was 
some talk of a landlady who, peering through a keyhole, 
had thought it strange to see ‘‘silver stags’’ on the 
floor of the room; and of one miscreant who had basely 
left his accomplice in the lurch, with a heavy trunk 
to transport by night, and vanished. And then the lost 
property reappeared. It was all over then! Not quite. 
For a full month later came the startling news that the 
absconding accomplice had been taken in a city in the 
Midlands—with a broken pen-knife in his pocket! But 
we could never make a coherent story of the sequel. 
We were cruelly starved of information and could only 
surmise the course of events, picture to ourselves the 


great scene at the trial, and guess at the length of the 
sentence. 

After all it was perhaps as well that we should begin 
to think of something else. It was a glowing, thrilling 
episode. It made a magnificent story. For some little 
time it cast a halo of romance about us in our dealings 
with the children next door. But these great gains 
were not attained without a price. It was not pleasant 
to dream of burglars. It became the custom to leave 
the gas on until one was asleep. For a time one did 
not go alone into the garden after dark; and if one 
happened to wake in the night a disturbing vision would 
immediately present itseli—of two masked figures in 
the shrubbery below. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRIBUTE OF CYPRUS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


31 Dorset Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
29 August IgI2. 


Sir,—All friends of Cyprus will rejoice to hear that 
there is some chance that the tribute of 492,800, sup- 
posed to be paid to Turkey every year out of the 
revenues of the island, may soon cease to be an incubus 
upon its prosperity. I was told in Cyprus that this 
sum was fixed at Constantinople as the yearly revenue 
derived by Turkey from its possession, but that a large 
portion of it came from the real or supposed profits 
of the sale of salt. As soon as the island came under 
our control the Turks forbad the importation of Cyprus 
salt into Ottoman ports, so that this source of revenue 
ceased to exist, although it continued to be paid for as 
if it still existed. Further, the money, instead of going 
into the pockets of the Turks, is used to pay the English 
guarantee of the Turkish loan, contracted for the ex- 
penses of the Crimean war, so that the resources of 
Cyprus are drained to provide a sum calculated on a 
basis which has no validity, and used to pay for a war 
in which Cyprus had no interest, and which many states- 
men of to-day think should never have taken place. 
Can it be wondered that under the pressure of this 
injustice the cry of ‘‘ Henosis’’ has been rife in the 
land? 

Cyprus is admirably administered by an able and 
devoted Civil Service. It suffers from the neglect and 
indifference of the Home Government, which seems 
to have lost all interest in its affairs. Let us hope that 
a better time is at hand, and that Cyprus may sur- 
render her foolish dream of union with Greece, which 
has no historical basis, and be proud of belonging to a 
country from which it has derived so large a measure 
of progress and civilisation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
OscaR BROWNING. 


ITALIAN JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Levens Hall, Milnthorpe, 
3 September 1912. 

Sir,—While leaving Mr. William Mercer in complete 
enjoyment of his grievance of forty years’ standing 
against the Italian authorities, may I remind him that 
he himself brought my name into his communications 
to the SaturDAY REvieEw in terms not remarkable either 
for courtesy or accuracy? His attempt, therefore, to 
insinuate that I have interfered in his apparently one- 
sided controversy with those who represent the Italian 
nation in this country is, as any of your readers who 
have noticed his attacks on myself and my replies to 
those attacks must admit, absurd. I must inform 


Mr. Mercer that until he attacked me in your Review 
I was entirely unaware of his grievance. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
RICHARD Bacor. 
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WILLIAM BOOTH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 
3 September 1912. 

Sir,—The “ vulgarity ’? which is referred to in your 
note to Mr. Harlow’s letter in your issue of the 31st ult. 
is the same ‘‘ vulgarity’? as was dealt with by Dr. 
Johnson—himself a stiff Churchman. Says Boswell : 
“* I talked of preaching and of the great success which 
those called Methodists have. Johnson: Sir, it is 
owing to their expressing themselves in a plain and 
familiar manner, which is the only way to do good to 
the common people, and which clergymen of genius 
and learning ought to do from a principle of duty, when 
it is suited to their congregations : a practice for which 
they will be praised by men of sense. To insist 
against drunkenness as a crime because it debases 
reason, the noblest faculty of man, would be of no ser- 
vice to the common people; but to tell them that they 
may die in a fit of drunkenness, and show them how 
dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep 
impression ’’. 

So much for the preaching. 

As for the regimental paraphernalia, that is purely 
a matter of taste. It is, however, quite conccivable 
that even a reasonable judge of spectacular effect might 
consider the form of a militant Christian to be as suit- 
ably adorned by the red jersey of a Salvationist captain 
as by the sleeves of a bishop or the vestments of a 
priest. In so far as the first Apostles do not seem to 
have required the aid of any of these visual presenta- 
tions of the faith, these representatives of modern 
Christianity have at any rate one point in common. 

So much for the esthetic. 

As to the emotional—that element has always been 
considered by the authorities as a legitimate factor in 
the Christian character, of course within strictly correct 
limits. Opinions may reasonably vary as to the means 
of stimulating it, but, astonishing though it may be, it 
does appear that there are people who prefer to give 
in the open, with the assistance of a brass band, tumul- 
tuous tongue to their own feelings, rather than yield to 
the warmth and excitement of a Gregorian chant or 
an elaborate anthem rendered by a chosen choir. The 
“vulgarity’’ of the one class compared with the 
‘“taste’’ of the other is no doubt distressing, but 
perhaps it is excusable. 

The fact is that this exaggerated fear of want of 
taste (which I suppose is what is meant by 
“vulgarity ’’) may have in these days a malign influ- 
ence in our composition. It is apt to degencrate into 
a stilted, commonplace and atrophic condition. It has 
certainly had a manifest effect in some aspects of party 
politics, and, judging from appearances, the religious 
world is not without its taint. Curiously enough, it 
does not thrive in the larger sphere of human activity— 
the making of money—possibly because the commercial 
mind has little room for unrealities. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Constant READER. 
WITCHCRAFT AND THE ACT OF 
UNIFORMITY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
27 August 1912. 

Sir,—Even if Mr. Ogle’s effort marks the definite 
breakdown of ‘‘ Anglican’ continuity’’, the fact 
need cause no dismay to Catholic Anglicans. We 
cannot regard the Act of Uniformity of 1559 as inde- 
fensible. For in 1546 the Tridentine Fathers had 
declared the inerrancy of Scripture, a doctrine 
singularly favourable to the growth of that vilest of 
superstitions the belief in witchcraft, which superstition, 
after having been fostered by James (‘‘ crazed beyond 
his English subjects with the witch-mania of Scotland 
and the Continent ’’), then restrained by Charles and 
Laud, came to its rankest fruition ‘‘ during the Civil 
War under the rule of Presbyterianism’’. The 
sceptical Elizabeth, however (so we are told by 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in ‘‘ England under the Stuarts’’, 


pp. 32-33), ‘‘ had refused to yield when the pamphlet 
press called on the Government to enact fiercer laws 
‘not suffering a witch to live’’’ (Ex. xxii. 18). If, 
therefore, the great Queen did right in opposing the 
fanaticism of the founders of Dissent, was she not also 
justified in effecting the independence of Canterbury 
and York? Your obedient servant, 
Pax. 


“THE GREEK IN PART.” 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAy REVIEW. 


Little Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury, 
31 August 1912. 

Sir,—Others of your more old-fashioned readers 
must, like myself, have wavered between indignation 
and amusement at your paradoxical reviewer's dis- 
missal, in three or four smart sentences, of the world’s 
appreciation of Socrates. ‘* That estimable cicada was 
an electric personality . .. and we are glad he has 
survived.’’ ‘* Electric’? would seem an epithet singu- 
larly inappropriate to the soberly insistent influence of 
the character and conversation of Socrates, but we are 
grateful for the italicised concession. ‘‘ His opinions 
would have left not a print on the sands of time had 
not the wily Plato, for reasons which are not yet quite 
clear, adonted him fer a mouthpiece.’’ But has not 
another, a very honest man of letters, who was also 
a hard-headed military leader and a practical gentle- 
man-farmer, left us, for reasons which are quite clear 
to his readers, an enduring and obviously truthful por- 
trait of Socrates? If vour reviewer knows his Xeno- 
phon how came he to perpetrate his next sentence? 
‘*In his own day his influence, if he had any ’”’ (the 
italics are again mine), ‘‘ does not seem to have been 
good; Alcibiades does not do him credit, nor Critias.”’ 
Xenophon (‘* Memorabilia ’’, i. 12) convincingly defends 
Socrates against this stale accusation, explaining, as 
though it were a matter of common notoriety, that 
Alcibiades and Critias sat under Socrates in the hope 
of picking ud not moral but political wisdom to further 
their ambitions, and that their characters were such 
that ‘‘had some god given them the choice between 
a life like the life of Socrates and death, they would 
have preferred death’’. As to Socrates having had 
any influence or none, the horrid suspicion recurs to 
me that your reviewer has never read the ‘‘ Memora- 
bilia’’. His charge that Socrates ‘‘ so far as in him 
lay retarded knowledge ’’ can be countered only by a 
discussion on the nature of human knowledge greater 
in length and breadth than the correspondence pages 
of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
GeORGE ENGLEHEART. 


“THE MANY WINTERED CROW.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Hartley, Sidcup, 31 August 1912. 

Sir,—‘‘ Ultimately ’’, said an old inhabitant to me, 
as we stood looking at two cottages under one roof, 
‘* that were a barn’’, and ‘‘ ultimately ’’, I have but 
little doubt, birds of a similar feather, now known to 
be of two or more kinds, were sometimes called rooks 
on account of their hue, and sometimes crows on 
account of their cry. Apparently we have now ad- 
vanced to the position that all rooks are crows, but 
that all crows are not rooks. As considerable interest 
is shown in the crow family, perhaps you will permit 
me ‘to introduce two other members of it, viz. the 
Chough of Newlyn and the Jackdaw of Rheims. I am 
careful to say the Chough of Newlyn and not the 
Cornish chough, because I read that the latter is scarce 
and has red legs, whereas the former is plentiful, at 
any rate at Newlyn, and is apparently of a rusty black 
from tip of beak to tipof toe. I have heard the chough 
called ‘*‘ chuff’’ for more than fifty years, and I should 
not like to have to sing now, or to hear sung: ‘‘ The 
cho’ and crow to roost are gone’’. Yet it may come 


to this, for when I asked my quondam landlady at 
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Newlyn what she called the birds which haunted the 
grey roof of the Wesleyan chapel situate below her 
terrace, she replied: ‘‘Chaws’’. I need hardly tell 
you, Sir, that Cornish ‘‘ chaw ’’ equals English ‘* cho ”’ 
and is not therefore to be confounded with a Norman 
form of ‘‘ caw”? (cf. capella and chapel). Furthermore, 
the cry of the Chough of Newlyn is neither ‘* caw ’’ nor 
‘*chaw’”’, but “jack or ‘‘chack’’. This fact com- 
bined with the ecclesiastical leanings or perchings of 
the bird brings me to consider the Jackdaw of Rheims. 
Surely the cry of a jackdaw is ‘‘ jack ’’ and not “* caw ’’? 
If so, what becomes of the truth of the legend wherein 
we read: 


‘* The poor little Jackdaw, When the monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ’’? 


And again: 
‘*That good Jackdaw Would give a great caw’’? 


I protest in the name of truth and regardless of the 
exigencies of rhyme that ‘‘ jack ’’ should be substituted 
for ‘‘caw’’ in each of these cases. It is recounted 
also in the same legend that 


‘*they canonised him by the name of Jimcrow’’. 


This seems to reveal two cardinal errors: in the first 
place ‘* Jack ’’ should of course make ‘‘ Jochn’’, as a 
saint name, and not be confused with Jacobus which, as 
we all know, is the Latin for James, or Jim; secondly, 
the termination ‘‘—crow’”’ actually begs the whole 
question and asks us to accept the daw as crow in 
addition, I suppose, to the rook, raven and chough. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. RAYMENT. 


A ‘*SCHOOL’’ OF MAGPIES. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* Glenview ’’, Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan, 
3 September 1912. 


Str,—I have before me a copy of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW containing a poem ‘‘ Behind the Closed Eye’’, 
with an editorial note thereon. You seem to view with 
wonder, and something of doubt, the phrase ‘‘ school ”’ 
applied to magpies nesting. Magpies cannot be as 
plentiful in England as in Ireland, or you would not be 
surprised at the term. 

The magpie is a very fruitful bird, and sometimes, 
at one hatching, brings forth ten or even eleven young, 
and certainly a more noisy brocd than the magpies it 
is impossible to find. 

The expression ‘‘ school ’’ in the case strikes me as 
being peculiarly apt, for certainly a magpies’ nest 
with its incessant jabbering and chattering is very sug- 
gestive of the healthy clamour of children at school. 
In saying ‘‘ bend their young to rules’’ the author, of 
course, refers to the parental training imparted by all 
animals to their young, a peculiar feature of which in 
the magpies’ ‘‘school’’ is the teaching of the young 
birds to observe the unbroken tradition of their line 
in never interfering with the property of the house 
near which they nest, but going further afield for ground 
for their predatory raids. 

On the whole, ‘‘ Behind the Closed Eye ’’ is, to me, 
a singularly fine description of Nature at home, and, in 
my opinion, the author has got a name in the making 
if he but perseveres. Faithfully yours, 

Geo. J. A. McCKITTERICK. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Keswick, Cumb., 3 September 1912. 

Sir,—In Mr. Ledwidge’s fine poem, ‘‘ Behind the 
Closed Eye’’, he is quite correct in alluding to 
‘“schools of magpies’’. That thievish bird, too rare 
in England, congregates in ‘‘ schools ’’—nay, in ‘‘ col- 
leges’’—in many parts of Ireland, as I have good 
reason to know. 

The poem is quite excellent, and in one reader at least 


has stirred old and sweet memories. 
Yours truly, G. P. McK. 


REVIEWS. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AGADIR. 


“Le Mystére d'Agadir.” Par André Tardieu. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1912. 7f. 50c. 


S lew dispute over Morocco between France and 
Germany is for the moment at an end, but its 
consequences remain so far as Germany and ourselves 
are concerned in an undoubted exacerbation of national 
jealousy and a rapid growth of armaments. If our 
Foreign Office were to blame, history will visit it with 
the gravest censure, but after a careful reading of 
M. Tardieu’s work, supported as it is by the clearest 
documentary proof, there can be no doubt that the 
Foreign Office took the right line and deserved the sup- 
port it received. But this does not necessarily prove 
that the Germans were the only parties responsible for 
the muddle which nearly resulted in war. M. Tardieu 
in his masterly exposition clearly and equitably distri- 
butes the blame among French politicians, German 
officials and interfering busybodies French and British. 
For the history of this particular episode the starting 
point is to be found in the Franco-German Agreement 
of 1909, which so far as the signatories were con- 
cerned defined or modified the Act of Algeciras. In 
this document Germany distinctly repudiated all poli- 
tical designs on Moreecco and announced that her 
objects were purely economic. Both parties entirely 
and specifically repudiated any design of obtaining for 
their compatriots any exclusive share in Moorish econo- 
mic development, but promised to associate them in 
any enterprise for which one or the other might obtain 
concessions. 

From the first this Agreement was differently inter- 
preted by the parties. French opinion held that 
Germany had given up worrying about Morocco or 
endeavouring to stand in the way of France, and hoped 
to secure some rather indefinite profit for her trade 
out of her disinterestedness. But meanwhile the 
French Government thought out no clear policy and 
did not set about resolutely restoring order or enforcing 
French predominance in the country. Their policy con- 
tinued to be that of drift and what M. Tardieu calls 
*‘incurable optimism ’’. The German interpretation 
was entirely different. For the first time since 1870 a 
Treaty definitely associated French and German enter- 
prise under the ewgis of the respective Governments. 
Morocco had been “‘ written up ’’ by the German Press 
for five years as a land of unlimited possibilities, and 
now the longed-for French pecuniary resources were to 
be at the disposal of German speculation. From the 
German point of view therefore France could only 
count upon German support in her political develop- 
ment of Morocco if she did her best to satisfy with 
the least possible delay German economic exigencies. 
In this fundamental divergence of view lay the germ 
of all the future trouble. 

Germany unfortunately went a step further and. de- 
termined to institute a monopoly in Morocco contrary 
to Article 107 of the Act of Algeciras. In fact she 
invited M. Pichon, at that time Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to accept an entirely different interpretation of 
that article from that which had previously prevailed. 
This interpretation Germany herself subsequently main- 
tained in the negotiations of September 1911. ‘The 
German Foreign Office in 1910 tried to reintroduce the 
system of concessions which had been eliminated by 
the Algeciras Act in favour of an equitable adjudication 
of contracts among all nationalities. These conces- 
sions were to be reserved for special associations of 
French and German contractors. The suggestion was 
that while the French Government might divide the 
share of their compatriots in any enterprise with the 
English and the Spaniards the Germans were to keep 
their own share intact. If this were not an attempt 
to establish a monopoly in favour of German subjects 
in return for German support of French policy it is 
| difficult to attach a meaning to the word monopoly. 
In the face of these facts it is amusing to contemplate 
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the effrontery of those who have tried to argue that 
Germany in was‘unselfishly fighting the battle 
of the traders of all countries. The truth is that she 
only fell back on the open door when she failed to 
secure a huge slice of the booty earmarked for herself. 
We do not blame the German Government for trying 
to acquire all it could for its own subjects, but we 
protest against the claim that it was throughout an 
innocent victim in the hands of grasping intriguers. 

We have no space to follow the author’s masterly 
analysis of the attempts made to “‘ associate ’’ German 
enterprise with French in the development of Morocco 
in a hopeless effort to conciliate German opinion and to 
give practical effect to the view held in Germany 
of the Agreement of 1909. They all ended in failure 
as they were bound to do. The suggested railway 
agreement was protested against by the British Foreign 
Office as certain to lead to a Franco-German economic 
condominium in Morocco. That it would have re- 
sulted in this is certain, and when it became known 
French opinion no less than British diplomacy would 
have protested. Does anyone really contend that in 
this the British Foreign Office was wrong? Its 
opposition must have been anticipated from the first, 
and the Franco-German arrangement (as Germany con- 
ceived it) could only have been carried out if France 
was practically prepared to throw over England and 
start out On an economic partition of Morocco with 
Germany, a very dangerous enterprise. Thus all pro- 
posals came to nothing, both with regard to mines, 
railways and public works in Morocco, and at the same 
moment a proposed rearrangement of territory in the 
Congo ended in failure. This happened just when the 
Fez expedition had to be undertaken by France and 
she particularly required the goodwill of Germany. 
But the necessity for the march to Fez was only due 
to previous neglect and incautiousness on the part of 
the French Government. 

M. Tardieu devotes some particularly illuminating 
chapters to the Congo and deals at length with the 
campaign instituted and in the end successfully main- 
tained by Mr. Morel and his friends*against the French 
Colonial administration. Naturally the author is par- 
ticularly incensed at the anti-colonial group in the 
French Chamber which actively campaigned against 
their colonial compatriots and French commercial enter- 
prise in general. We may assume that the English 
demands had no small measure of right on their side 
as they received handsome compensation out of the 
French Congo Treasury. In their gratitude the English 
firms and their supporters rewarded their champion Mr. 
Morel with a solemn banquet and a cheque for £4000 
which no doubt he well deserved. Mr. John Holt, who 
had received a good share of the indemnity, contributed 
a quarter of this ‘‘as in private duty bound’’. The 
historian will note with approval that on one occasion 
at least a well-known philanthropist received some 
material consideration for his disinterested efforts on 
behalf of humanity. It is not always that results so 
striking both ‘‘ moral and practical ’’ flow from these 
campaigns. It is also easy to understand that this 
section of opinion became bitterly hostile to French 
enterprise, though they had never succeeded in draw- 
ing Germany into the campaign against French Congo 
administration. 

The remainder of this volume deals with the develop- 
ment of the drama, the despatch of the ‘‘Panther’’ to 
Agadir, the subsequent crisis, and the negotiation of the 
final Treaty. They are fresh in the memory of man- 
kind and it is in dealing with the earlier stages of 
the controversy that M. Tardieu has rendered a genuine 
service to truth. His judgment on our own share in 
the matter is worth reading. Our Foreign Office, he 
says, contributed notably to the cause of peace in ex- 
tracting from Germany an explicit promise not to pursue 
territorial designs in Morocco, which also gave France 
the opportunity of settling at once the new situation in 
that country. Germany also learned definitely that we 


had no objections to offer to any concessions France 
might make in the Congo. 


While not void of error our own policy came out of 
the muddle better than any other. This opinion formed 
at the time is confirmed by M. Tardieu’s treatise, and 
it has never been really shaken by the interested or 
prejudiced attacks of partisans in this country. 


A VERY PERFECT KNIGHT. 


“Lee the American.” By Gamaliel Bradford jun. 
London: Constable. 1912. 10s. 6d. 
S he object with which this book is written is to 
present ‘‘ a clear, consistent, sympathetic portrait 
of a great soul’’ and not to give a biographical narra- 
tive. We are also informed in the preface that we shall 
find in an appendix a full description as to what soul 
portraiture or psychography, as opposed to biography, 
really is. The study of this appendix, which should 
more logically have formed a preface, does not vastly 
enlighten us, but we note that such a method of study- 
ing heroic characters must not degenerate into the 
trivial, the gossiping, or even’ the scandalous, and 
are therefore the more surprised that our author should 
think it necessary to include in his analysis of his hero 
stories of his liking young ladies to tickle his hands and 
feet, and of his having had an eye for a pretty woman. 
Such gossip is not what the author calls “ spiritually 
significant ’’, and might with advantage have been 
omitted. But it may be questioned whether the method 
of presenting Lee’s mind to the reader is fundamentally 
a sound one. We welcome the book because any effort 
to place before us so fine an example of simple good- 
ness as the life of Lee offers is of benefit. No 
adequate biography of him has yet appeared, and no 
biography will fulfil its mission if it does not bring out 
clearly the moral elevation of Lee. Yet, though we 
gratefully receive this book for what it is worth, we 
cannot pretend to approve of the taste displayed as 
exemplified in the extract referred to above, and we 
doubt whether it was wise to split up the analysis of his 
hero in just the way that the author has adopted. We 
have a chapter on ‘* Lee before the War ’’, on ‘‘ Lee and 
Davis ’’, ‘‘ Lee and Jackson ’’, ‘‘ Lee in Battle’’, ‘‘ Lee 
after the War’’, and so on. In all eleven chapters 
dealing with the subject in various epochs of his life, 
or in his relations with particular circumstances or men. 
Then we find an appendix which, as we have already 
stated, is a sort of essay on the science of psycho- 
graphy in general, and finally twenty-seven pages 
of ‘‘ notes ’’ which almost entirely consist of references 
to the authorities (some of whom are not authorities 
at all) on which statements in the work are based. 
That much industry “and a most commendable con- 
scientiousness in saying nothing for which documentary 
evidence is not forthcoming have been displayed is 
therefore clear, but the question remains is this a 
better method of showing us a great man than the 
old-fashioned plan which has given us many valuable 
and delightful books? Lee before the war was 
spiritually the same as Lee in his relations to the 
Government or to his comrades. He was the same, 
it may be said, after the war, even though inevitably 
saddened. In fact it is just because he was the same, 
because he was of the same moral grandeur in all 
the relations of his life that he became so beloved, so 
reverenced, and so shining an example for posterity. 
In the endeavour to exhibit him in a great many aspects 
in which in truth he did not vary recourse to anecdote 
and even gossip has been ferced on the author, and the 
book becomes unsatisfactory because in one place there 
is too much petty detail about Lee, and in another too 
little about him and too much about other people. In 
discussing Lee and Jackson we learn as much of 
Jackson as of his chief, and the same may be said of 
others with whom he was thrown. Of course it may 
be argued that to appreciate Lee’s skill and tact in 
managing Jackson we must realise what Jackson was. 
We should have nothing to say had the object of the 
book been different, but when we start out with the 
hope of obtaining the psychography of Lee’s soul we 
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feel put off when we are supplied with that of Jack- 
son’s. In the case of Davis the same tendency is to 
be found, but the examination of the relation between 
Lee and Davis is on a different footing because it raises 
very pertinent questions as regards Lee’s character as 
a soldier. Davis was a scholar and a thinker ; one with 
a somewhat academic cast of mind who avoided com- 
promise with men, and who had a very high sense of 
his own judgment and ability. Further, he was irrit- 
able, highly strung, and often ill. To get on amicably 
with such a superior was extremely difficult, and it 
demanded all Lee’s tact and discretion and patience to 
do so. These are qualities which are most admirable 
in a staff officer, or statesman who has to manage 
co-equals and reconcile conflicting views and ambitions. 
It may however be questioned whether a man in Lee’s 
position was justified in carrying conciliatoriness so 
much into practice as he did. The Commander in 
the field if he is to give full scope to his energies 
must not only be untrammelled by civilian authority 
in the execution of his plans, but must be com- 
pletely supported in them. No one knew this better 
than did Lee himself, and not the least admirable 
lesson conveyed by reading the pages before us is 
that given by the manner in which he gave a free 
hand to his subordinates. But he was loyal and 
obedient to a fault when he himself had to deal with 
his President, because in subordinating his views to 
those of the man he regarded as his superior he went 
so far as to prejudice the operations of the army which 
was his immediate responsibility. The picture before 
us makes Lee at times almost servile in his attitude 
to Davis, and in this respect is probably misleading. 
But it gives colour to the impression that Lee was 
lacking in initiative, and was not sufficiently strong, 
which his whole conduct contradicts. Now, if Lee 
is to be classed with the greatest leaders of the world, 
to show him lacking in force of character is not the 
way to make good his claim, and moreover some 
inconsistency in making explanations for him i¢ 
shown. We are told that in February 1865 he was 
‘* offered practically the military dictatorship by Con- 
gress’’. Yet we are also told that ‘‘ he absolutely 
refused to violate his subordination to the President in 
any way’’. This is vastly to his credit as a man and 
a citizen, but if the country’s safety demanded it from 
him surely he should have accepted the offer. Our 
author asks, would an ambitious unscrupulous man 
have acted so? What would a patriot, a Cesar or 
Napoleon, have done? There can be little doubt, but 
the question is, would he not have acted more admir- 
ably as patriot than did Lee? Maybe, however, it 
was too late for Lee to do any good as dictator. And 
our author further spoils the effect of Lee’s renunciation 
when a few pages later on he says that if Lee was 
modest and shunned responsibilities (we do not admit 
the charge) it was ‘‘ because he truly felt himself 
unable to undertake them’’. Nor are his motives 
enhanced by the statement that he complained to General 
Gordon that the members of Congress would ‘‘ neither 
take the responsibility of action nor will they clothe me 
with authority to act for them’’. Here indeed was a 
matter for psychography to deal with, but it is only 
lightly touched upon. However we welcome the book, 
and it should be read because it lays bare, at any rate 
in part, one of the noblest characters in history, and 
places before us a great general who was guided by a 
sense of duty alone, and in this respect at any rate may 
be placed beside our own Wellington. 


A WARDEN OF GAME. 


“Animal Life in Africa.” By Major J. Stevenson- 
Hamilton. With a Foreword by Theodore Roose- 
velt. London: Heinemann. 1912. 18s. net. 


OST of the books about the African fauna have 

been written either by museum naturalists and 

are therefore most convenient as works of refer- 
ence, or by sportsmen and explorers recounting their 
adventures and regarding animals simply as quarry. 


Major Stevenson-Hamilton is not a museum naturalist, 
but he has been at successful pains to revise his practical 
knowledge of animals in museums; and naturalists, and 
anyone going to Africa and desiring a good general 
knowledge of the animals he may encounter, will find 
this account of African animals reasonably comprehen- 
sive and very exact, especially with regard to mammals. 
The author is also an experienced traveller and hunter, 
and the sections that deal with weapons, camping, 
equipment, care of the health, and so forth, are clear 
and extremely practical. Many of the photographs of 
wild animals in their natural environment are beautiful 
in themselves and well reproduced, and as the book 
is written in a bright and interesting fashion, it may 
also be recommended to those who take a simple plea- 
sure in natural history. 

There are the usual number of stories of thrilling ad- 
ventures, with lions and crocodiles, charging buffaloes 
and cornered hyzenas, but they are told with a decent and 
convincing reserve. The most terrible beast of the 
African field appears to be the Mamba (Dendraspis), a 
huge venomous snake, which, unlike most poisonous 
reptiles, may attain the huge length of ten feet. It in- 
habits low-lying bush, and varies in colour above from a 
dark olive-green to a slaty black, whilst its under parts 
are white. It lurks in the thick grass, or climbs high 
trees, and its bite is almost certain and rapid death, while 
its great size makes it specially dangerous to the white 
man, as it can strike above the protection of boots and 
leggings. Its pace is rapid and its movements im- 
possible to predict, so that it is very difficult to get out 
of its way. Fortunately it is alert and wary, and av 
the approach of danger its first concern is to retreat 
to its hole. ‘‘Its slender head is held high in the 
air, and sweeps forwards sideways as the body glides 
over the ground in a series of graceful, undulating 
curves, nearly at the pace of a horse’s gallop.’ If, 
however, man or beast is so unlucky as to come be- 
tween the snake and its refuge, it will strike desperately 
in passing. Even more alarming are the Driver Ants 
(Anomma), ferocious little creatures from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch in length, and with large heads 
and powerful jaws. They are the real lords of the 
forest, and if they come on a sleeping human being, 
large animal or snake unawares, they swarm over the 
body in hundreds and thousands with an apparently 
concerted stealth, until when the whole surface is 
covered, as if at a given signal each ant plunges its 
jaws into the flesh, arches its body and tugs out a 
little bleeding lump. Unless there is water near into 
which the maddened creature may plunge, or a friendly 
hand to scrape and tear off the swarming plagues, a 
rapid and tormenting death is certain. Major Steven- 
son-Hamilton describes the marching columns of ants, 
moving steadily like a thick brown rope, the centre 
being occupied by rows of soldiers five or six abreast, 
and flanked by a thick line of stationary guardians, 
facing outwards, which are supposed to fall in at 
the rear of the column. Scouting individuals move 
singly in all directions, and the appearance of one or 
two of these apparently running about aimlessly in a 
tent or camp should be taken as a warning to quit, for 
the scouts will be followed by the whole army, and 
there may be nothing for it but to spend the night 
shivering in the nearest pool. 

The most attractive feature in ‘‘ Animal Life in 
Africa’’ is the evidence the book affords of the new 
spirit of responsibility which this generation is taking 
with regard to the preservation of wild animals. One 
of the most important beginnings of this new order 
was made by the late Lord Salisbury when in 1899 he 
arranged for a Convention of the Great Powers with 
African possessions to consider this important question. 
From that time on sportsmen, hunters, settlers, and 
natives have been controlled with an increasing rigour, 
and the valuable appendices to this book recite the laws 
that are in operation at present throughout the con- 
tinent of Africa with respect to shooting, game licences 
and so forth, but a still more promising feature is the 
institution of game sanctuaries and reserves throughout 
the continent, which are much more numerous and more 
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efficiently controlled than most persons realise. Major 
Stevenson-Hamilton is the game-warden of the Trans- 
vaal, and a large part of the lore that he has now 
made public has been gained in the execution of his 
duties. It is fortunate that in South Africa there is 
a good and increasingly strong public opinion on the 
matter, shared in by the Dutch as well as by the 
English, and the new Government are zealously carrying 
out the intention and spirit of their predecessors. 

Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt has contributed a 
‘* Foreword ’’ which has the merit of being brief. 


AN AMERICAN IN PERSIA. 


“The Strangling of Persia.” By W. Morgan Shuster. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE line taken in this book was indicated in the 
speech Mr. Shuster made when he_ was 
‘* dined ’’ by the Persia Committee in London last Feb- 
ruary. He believes that Persia might have been saved 
by her adoption of the constitutional form of Govern- 
ment; but that Russia, deliberately, and England, from 
cowardly motives, killed her hopes of self-regeneration. 
The argument was considered in this Review at the time 
of the publication of Professor Browne’s ‘‘ The Persian 
Revolution’’. More recent events have neither 
strengthened nor weakened it. We showed then that 
the Persians only got their Constitution with the aid of 
Russia and thanks to the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
If the fact is not to the credit of the Agreement, neither 
is it to the credit of the Persian Nationalists. Again, 
there is no doubt that Great Britain has in latter 
years, where Persian affairs are concerned, played 
second fiddle to Russia. It is a matter for anxiety, 
but beside Mr. Shuster’s point. Mr. Shuster and 
his friends may, if they will, take up a high line 
and say that the political status of Asiatic peoples must 
not be sacrificed to European necessities; but surely 
then it behoves them not to raise the scare about India. 
‘* Oh! Freedom is a glorious thing (that is, in Poland, 
thiggin thu?).’’ To avoid their criticism, or perhaps 
out of sheer ignorance, Mr. Shuster, we regret to say, 
presents the Russian people as barbarians beyond the 
pale. This is the serious blot on his book. We under- 
stand the attack upon European diplomacy ; European 
diplomacy in the East must often seem narrow and 
cruel. But be it remembered that Mr. Shuster believes 
in Wester progress. And to pretend that Russia 
‘could not make more out of Persia than can the Persians 
themselves is mere childishness; America might make 
more again—perhaps. Whether we want Russia to 
have the opportunity; whether she has the right to 
take the opportunity against the will of the Persians 
themselves—these are separate questions. 

The Persia Committee féted Mr. Shuster in London 
last February; but how will they like his book? We 
are not sure. The title, in the first place? Persia then 
is actually strangled. Mr. Shuster certainly does give 
the impression that all was over on the day that he left 
the Atabak’s park in the Regent’s motor-car, en route 
for the Caspian. If he be right, why does not the Persia 
Committee dissolve? Does it want Great Britain to 
go to war for the sake of Persian integrity and indepen- 
dence, a mere fiction? ‘‘I wish you’’, wrote the 
British Minister, Sir George Barclay, ‘‘a pleasant jour- 
ney. . . . I hope we may meet again in happier and 
less constrained circumstances.’’ ‘‘I shall always 
keep ’’, wrote M. Poklewski-Koziell, ‘‘ the most pleasant 
recollections of our personal acquaintance.’’? When Mr. 
Shuster came to Teheran he omitted to call either at 
the British or Russian Legations. Why should he have 
called? All the talk of British and Russian “‘ interests ”’ 
was Greek to him; and, as he asks pertinently, what 
are British and Russian ‘‘ interests’? anyhow? He 
met Sir George Barclay, later on, at a garden-party 
given by the Sipahdar for the purpose of bringing 
‘“‘the American into contact with diplomatic society. 
‘* And you don’t know M. Poklewski *’ ? said Sir George. 


The Russian Minister was standing a few yards away. 


‘* My dear Mr. Treasurer-General, let me introduce you. 
M. Poklewski—Mr. Shuster’’. The balance of the 
diplomatic world was undisturbed. Mr. Shuster liked 
Sir George Barclay and M. Poklewski very much, and, 
to judge from the letters in the Appendix (which relate 
chiefly to the Stokes and Shua-es-Sulbanah’s affairs) 
they liked him too. Nevertheless he learned that 
‘‘ British and Russian interests ’’, if indefinable, must 
be taken into account; always refusing, however, to 
recognise the theory of the thing, and holding out till 
dismissed by the Persian Cabinet itself, which acted, 
of course, under British and Russian pressure. We do 
not wonder that both Ministers hope to meet him again, 
for Mr. Shuster is, clearly, a most engaging, a most 
frank young man—the best type of American. But 
the conversation will not then be of Persia. Mr. 
Shuster has put all that behind him. He passed through 
London on his way home, dined with the Persia Com- 
mittee, saw Sir Edward Grey (at Sir Edward Grey’s 
request), put a few ‘‘ posers ’’ to him—e.g., what hap- 
pened at Potsdam ?—returned to Washington, and wrote 
this book. When the little Shah sends him, as he 
promised, a specially framed photograph of himself in 
recognition of services done the Empire of Cyrus, he 
will not suppress a sigh. For the rest, the whole 
business is closed for him, and he returns to his usual 
avocations, the nature of which is, curiously enough, 
not disclosed. 

The Persia Committee will have another reason for 
wishing that Mr. Shuster had not written a_ book. 
Nothing has angered it more in the past than when 
some unfortunate traveller or journalist has described 
the Persian revolution as opera bouffe. Mr. Shuster 
makes that ‘‘ stupid joke’’ in the very first pages of 
his book. He does not forget, nor do we, that tragical 
things have happened and are happening in Persia; 
nevertheless he sustains too the other impression. We 
make no reflection upon Mr. Shuster’s capacity as a 
financier; yet surely his own appointment was in the 
nature of a comedy. When he first heard of it he went 
out and bought a copy of Professor Browne’s ‘‘ The 
Persian Revolution ’’. It was apparently the first book 
on the subject of Persia he ever read. We see him, 
again, arriving in Teheran and taking up his duties as 
Treasurer-General, only to find that the Mejliss and 
Cabinet (who invited him) have before them the project 
of a law which will make him the subordinate of Mon- 
sieur Monard. Promptly Mr. Shuster, who was, as he 
xever tires of telling one, merely a servant of the Per- 
sian Government, and who would never have dreamed 
of interfering with Persian liberty of action, as do the 
Russian and British Legations—promptly Mr. Shuster 
drew up a project of a law on his own account, whereby 
all operations would be placed in his own hands, and 
submitted it to the Sipahdar, who immediately ap- 
proved. It is told, too, how this same Sipahdar, when 
he afterwards fell out with the Treasurer-General and 
was unable to secure all the cash that he wanted at the 
** War Office’, strode from the Chamber of Deputies, 
cried proudly to his coachman, ‘‘ Drive me to Europe ”’, 
and did actually cross the two hundred and twenty miles 
which separate Teheran from its Caspian port. ‘‘ So 
far as I know ’’, wrote Mr. Shuster, piteously, ‘‘ there 
has been no Cabinet and no Premier for the last few 
days.’’ The Sipahdar returned within the week. Mean- 
while the ex-Shah’s brother had proclaimed that were 
he chosen king he would remit all taxes except such as 
covered the expenses of his court. ‘‘ The Shah’s got 
no money; his brother, he’s got no money too.’? We 
used to think this remark of a Cockney in Teheran 
summed up the whole Persian situation. We were 
wrong. It is evident that love of intrigue, quite as 
much as love of money, dominates the mind of the 
Persian grandee. The Sipahdar, an immensely 
wealthy man, once a Royalist, intrigues with the 
Nationalists, captures Teheran in their name, is ac- 
claimed the military genius of Persian Nationalism, and 
nominated Premier. But he is not content. A few 
months later, he is found communicating, at the im- 
minent risk of his life, with the exiled Shah at Odessa. 
It is sufficiently incredible. But there are other stories 
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in this book seemingly as fanciful ; and of the blind, the 
lame and the halt, Swedes, Belgians and Italians, who 
are on the pension-list of the Persian Government, and 
respectively give Sweden, Belgium and Italy an “* in- 
terest ’’ in Iran, we say nothing. 


** MARRIAGE.”’ 


“Marriage.” By H. G. Wells. London: Macmillan. 
1912. 6s. 


© gers upon a time, at a period which now seems 

absurdly remote, Heine heard the new things 
coming towards him with a sound like that made by the 
wings of a dove in flight. Our present dreamers can 
have few imaginings such as that. Place them in a 
walled garden or in an open field, and disturbance is 
still likely to come to them when they start on these 
musings. Reaches their ears a sound growing ever 
louder and more insistent, and if they lift their eyes 
to the hills they will, maybe, see nothing for the moment. 
Presently the monoplane or biplane with its noisy 
engine comes into their vision, races above them, and 
disappears after it has effectually demolished that dream 
about the dove. We know now that the new things are 
coming speedily and with great sound, and that their 
danger holds for us a far grander attraction than we 
could discover in the prettiness which the German poet 
had to offer. When Trafford and his aeroplane fell on 
to the croquet lawn of Mr. Pope’s house he destroyed 
turf which had possibly been growing for centuries, and 
he gave an entirely new idea to Miss Marjorie Pope. 
Submission to the world, as represented by a parent who 
banged his fist on the table at his womenfolk, had 
previously seemed to her to be the destiny of daughters 
until a marriage should be arranged for them, but the 
aviator put an endto that. She began to question, and 
Trafford began to give her some answers, from which 
it followed in natural sequence that they loved, thats 
they eloped, and that they married, all in spite of the 
grand dudgeon of the father who ill-treated dumb 
furniture and dumb souls. _But the pair began their 
game of questions and answers once again, the latter 
being this time supplied by Marjorie to whom a child 
was born. Things, however, could not stop there, and 
in a little while it all started again, and, as far as Mr. 
Wells or anybody else can sec, they both went on ques- 
tioning until a day much later than the end of the book, 
for many things were asked to which there are as yet 
no replies which can be understood in any but the 
vaguest way. Of course there were intervals when the 
two ceased to inquire into their riddles, because other 
things of greater importance now and then arose, 
among them being, as the author says, the food hunt 
and the love hunt, but the original difficulty always 
waited at the end of the chase. This book despite its 
challenging title is very much a novel; it is in no sense 
a tract either for or against the institution with which 
it deals. Certainly it will be a disappointment to the 
hunter after banned books with a moral, but its long, 
discursive chapters of quiet thoughtfulness are things 
for which others can be thankful. Without raising his 
voice for a moment Mr. Wells can talk over matters 
which themselves are making a noise in the world— 
that, at least, is the opinion to be formed from his 
writing. The clamour of the aeroplane age does, 
indeed, rise as it must behind all this, but we have the 
fecling that there is at least one man who is not startled 
by it. Also, and this is another reason for wonder, 
he can discuss the relations between the sexes with 
scarcely a side reference to what are commonly called 
sexual matters. In the end he puts forward no definite 
solution to all the difficulties raised, and it is for this 
reason that ‘‘ Marriage’’ belongs to the class of true 
novels. Since we have always known Mr. Wells as a 
scientist this absence of conclusion should give no cause 
for surprise; he investigates, he makes experiments, 
and he is happy if he makes some little discovery which, 
of no use in itself, may revolutionise society in another 
generation. The speed and noise of the world of to-day 


may be largely due to men of this type, but they, in their 
laboratories, are, perhaps, the only ones who can escape 
from them, and it is to their credit if they ever come 
out to regard a meaner earth than that for which they 
make their plans. This book is one of regrets and 
hopes ; hopes, because the old order has changed, but 
regrets because the new order has not vet appeared. 
Only the sound of it is in the air, and men are waiting 
for it to come from beyond the hills. Many new things 
are in their range of vision, but no new order. 

In Marjorie, Mr. Wells has created the most 
important woman of his novels, and we are even ready 
to reckon this part of his work as the most interesting 
study in the feminine since Manon Lescaut, whom we 
have hitherto regarded as incomparable. The time is 
not yet ripe for judging whether the two can really be 
compared. Manon could have existed among the cave 
dwellers, and she exists now as she did in the days of 
the Abbé Prévost, but Marjorie is in many things what 
the world of to-day has made her. She touched the 
eternal on the croquet lawn and afterwards in Labrador, 
but there were points in her character which we do not 
associate with any age but ourown. Her weakness, as 
well as her strength, belongs to the centuries which 
have been as much as to the one which is, but its 
manifestations may be merely ephemeral. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient that in Mr. Wells’ woman we recognise 
not a single member of the sex, but someone who has in 
her something of all the women whom we know to-day, 
and who is yet a creature with an absolutely definite 
personality. The little sketch of her mother, with all 
her abject but well-intentioned futilities, is also amaz- 
ingly clever, and Mr. Pope is a type of the nineteenth- 
century gentleman without gentleness, about which it 
may be comforting to read some day, but at present 
it lingers. Trafford is a far larger proposition than 
these two, but he matters less than Marjorie, for he 
Was as exceptional as she was universal. 


MEDIOCRITY. 


“Mrs. Ames.” By E. F. Benson. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1912. 6s. 


R. BENSON’S newest novel, which seems to 
have been designed by the author to show not 
only his large assortment of characters at their worst 
moments, but also modern life in a small town at its 
most vulgar, turns round upon him and shows him at 
a level far below that to which we now expect him to 
attain. There is always a suspicion, when one reads 
Mr. Benson, that he has half an eye, or even less if 
one feels charitable, upon an audience which it is 
kindest to call suburban; by which epithet we mean to 
designate a class which is incapable of facing even 
such problems of casuistry, whether in morals or social 
ethics, as Mr. Benson imagines with such fertility and 
handles with so much of the art of the novelist proper. 
ihe only comfort—a cold comfort for anyone who 
believes in the power of good fiction and hates to sce 
capabilities wasted—is that the people who like such 
problems also like to hear Mr. Benson’s solutions. In 
‘*Mrs. Ames ”’ the problem—such as it is—is a vital 
part of the Woman Question, which the author and 
his characters face with none too liberal an intellect, 
and solve, or rather dissolve, with a very liberal 
sentimentality. 

Cunning, in all the senses of the word, ancient and 
modern, Mr. Benson cannot but be. He knows, and 
he lets vou see that he can sympathise with or despise, 
the conventions, the habits, the amenities, the small- 
nesses of a number of people of both sexes, husbands 
and wives, whose emancipation from regular employ- 
ment is assumed by themselves to signalise their 
superiority to the vulgar crowd who are doing the work 
of the world, but which really throws them in upon 
themselves—that is, upon nothing—for a modus 
vivendi. Amy, wife of Major Ames, who is also called 
Colonel Ames with Mr. Benson’s usual lordly disregard 
of detail, is some years older than her husband. That 
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is the beginning of the trouble. The tertium quid is 
Mrs. Evans, wife of the doctor. Each couple owns an 
adult child; but that does not prevent the Major from 
becoming involved in an affair with the doctor’s wife. 
Mrs. Ames retires to the country to dye her greying 
hairs and manipulate the increasing wrinkles in her 
face; but that fails to bring back the prodigal husband, 
who is ten years her junior. All this sordid story is 
told with unfailing Bensonian verve, and there is a 
farcically amusing account of a fancy-dress party at 
which four Cleopatras and three Antonys are present. 
This entertainment, provided by Mrs. Evans, eclipses 
the social novelties introduced by Mrs. Ames, previously 
the acknowledged leader; and Mrs. Ames therefore 
proceeds to look out for a newer métier. 

‘* She learned by private inquiry what the Suffragette 
colours were. Naturally the introduction of an abstract 
idea into her mind was a laborious process; since her 
life had for years consisted of an endless chain of small 
concrete events, and had been lived among people who 
had never seen an abstract idea wild, any more than 
they had seen an elephant in a real jungle. It was 
always tamed and eating buns, as in the Zoo, just as 
other ideas reached them peptonised by the columns of 
daily papers.’’ But for the first time in her life she 
is really moved, really serious. Although the sitting 
member is her cousin and her guest, although she 
is on the platform at his meeting with him and 
her husband and the.President of the Board of Trade, 
she has the courage to chain herself absurdly to the 
leg of a small table, and cry the cry of her party. That 
it is all a hopeless fiasco does not really dishearten her : 
that is effected by the attitude of interested admiration 
subsequently evinced by the whole town. Such a tragic 
situation Mr. Benson could handle with power and sin- 
cerity if he wished to be a good novelist—at least he 
exhibits here and elsewhere enough literary capacity to 
carry him safely through. But apparently he can only 
tackle this crisis with highly popular sentimentality, and 
cuts the knot decidedly with a couple of pages of sickly 
commonplaces which can justly be boiled down into the 
famous manly opinion that ‘‘a woman’s sphere is her 
home’’. Of course the book does not stop at that 
point; the suburbs must have their suburban happy 
ending, and they get it. Major Ames is seen teaching 
Mrs. Ames to ride a bicycle. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Abbot’s House at Westminster.” By J. Armitage Robinson: 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1911. 5s. net. 


Dr. Robinson has here attempted, what has not been done 
before, an exact description of the remains of the monastic 
buildings at Westminster. Micklethwaite did all he could, 
however, with limited opportunities. We ought, of course, 
to speak of the Abbey-church, not of the Abbey, for little 
remains of the latter except the great church and its cloisters. 
Yet, as the Dean observes, more of the conventual buildings 
is left than anywhere else. At the Dissolution, the Refec- 
tory, Infirmary Chapel, kitchen and Miséricorde were 
demolished, but the rest was capable of adaptation to prac- 
tical uses by the State, the Chapter and the School. A 
modern crust has formed over a great deal of the medieval 
work—partly destructive, but partly protective. The edifice 
which has come off with least harm is the Abbot’s House, 
now the Deanery. The Dean of Durham has just published 
the story of his own house, and Dr. Robinson here supplies 
a mass of interesting information about the one which he 
lately worthily occupied. Atterbury’s alterations were 
chiefly additions, and interesting in themselves. The 
oldest part of the house has always been called the Abbot’s 
Room—his original ‘‘ camera’. The Abbot’s Hall, a large 
structure, was in a line with the Jerusalem Chamber, which 
is shown to stand on the site of an earlier building. By the 
by, the ancient and traditional name for that chamber has 
always been simply “‘ Jerusalem ’’—it adjoins Jericho 
which seems to give more verisimilitude to the story, drama- 
tised by Shakespeare, of Henry IV.’s dying words. Hearing 
the name uttered, he may have asked, ‘‘ How call you it?”’ 
and then said, ‘‘ It was prophesied I should not die but in 
Jerusalem’: Had it not been for the return of the monks 
for a short time in 1556, involving the expropriation of the 
lay holder, the Abbot’s House would probably be still occu- 
pied by some wealthy intruder. Dr Robinson adds a number 


of illustrative documents, including the detailed Dissolution 
Inventories, and a pocket of the book holds a large plan of 
the Convent buildings, which the Dean modestly offers as a 
makeshift. 


“Tangier, 1661-1684.’ By E. M. G. Routh. London: Murray. 
1912. 


Morocco has not lost its attraction for Europe, and 
is not likely to do so. Of recent years it has almost been 
the cause of wars, and may even yet be. Tangier, by reason 
of its situation on the Straits, has a peculiar interest for us, 
both geographical and political. Mr. Routh’s book will 
remind its readers of a fact now almost forgotten, that 
Tangier is one of our many lost possessions overseas. In 
order to write the story of these twenty-three years a large 
number of records have been searched, and the author has 
produced a graphic and readable story. He has avoided a 
fault, very common in this class of work, of filling out his 
book with a large quantity of contemporary history very 
easy to put together, but really outside his actual purpose. 
His investigations must have been laborious, but he has de- 
voted himself throughout to the purpose in hand. It is clear 
that at first the acquisition of Tangier was popular enough 
in England and that Charles II. had wide visions of a Medi- 
terranean policy. It was, however, the King’s possession, 
not the nation’s, and he had to provide for the upkeep. A 
great deal of money was spent in constructing fortifications 
and the famous mole which seems to have cost about 
£400,000. There was a garrison of three thousand engaged 
in continual and often sanginuary conflicts with the Moors. 
The French were at first favourable to our occupation, because 
it formed an obstacle to Spanish policy, and our presence 
there was certainly a great check on the Barbary pirates. 
In the end Charles got tired of paying for the place merely 
to promote great ulterior ends of policy. An appeal to the 
House of Commons was unfortunately timed in the year 
of the Popish Plot, for the methods pursued in Tangier 
made it an object of suspicion to good Protestants. Papists 
held high commands, and religion was no bar to promotion 
in the forces there. The garrison was, in consequence, 
regarded as possibly a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the King and his brother. The House of Commons there- 
fore declined to finance the occupation, wholly or in part, 
and Charles withdrew his forces after causing the fortifica- 
tions and the mole to be destroyed. Neither King nor 
Parliament could look beyond the parochial needs of the 
moment. Mr. Routh supplies an amusing account of life 
within the garrison itself and a record of feats of arms now 
forgotten. There are a large number of good photographs of 
contemporary prints illustrating the aspect of the fortress 
and the country round. Mr. Routh has successfully explored 
an interesting byway of history, and thrown it open to the 
general reader. 


‘‘Henry Demarest Lloyd.” By Caro Lloyd. Two vole. London 
and New York: Putnam. 1912. 2ls. net. 

The life of Henry Demarest Lloyd was well worth writing, 
for he had talent, industry and courage, though these are not 
sufficient grounds for a biography in two volumes. What 
made him remarkable was that, at least thirty years ago, 
when very few in the class possessed of ample means saw or 
tried to forecast in what direction thiags were tending, he 
took an active part against the growing tyranny of wealth in 
the United States. He saw the atrocious humbug that 
underlay the Declaration of Independence, and that New 
Zealand, though nominally subject to a monarchy, was 
much more free and happy than his own country. He also 
saw that the working class in America could not count on 
the protection of the law against oppression from the rich, 
and in the end, though with misgiving, joined the Socialist 
party as the only chance of resisting successfully Trusts and 
gold-bugs. In this he may have been wrong, but he knew 
enough of the condition of things to apply to the United 
States the Frenchman’s famous aphorism about Russia: 
‘“‘ The American Republic has already ceased to exist. It is 
rotten before it is ripe’’. He gave his life for the cause 
he espoused, and died worn out at fifty-six. He was, as 
Heine said of himself, ‘‘ a brave soldier in the Liberation 
war of humanity’’. The author, we presume a son, has 
done his work well, and without the ‘ flapdoodle ” which 
disfigures too many Amerizan works of this kind. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


Major Clive Morrison-Bell in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ”’ insists that there shall be redistribution of seats 
before the final vote is taken on Home Rule. For Major 
Morrison-Bell, when considering the question of the over- 
representation of Ireland, the Act of Union has no terrors, 
and he contends that ‘ carried out after Home Rule became 

(Continued on page 308.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER LEGAL 
FIRE OFFICE GENERAL 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


FUNDS £8,250,000. 
TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES ESTATE DUTIES.—Policies are granted at specially low rates for 


ISSUED BY THE Non-profit Assurances, and these are particularly advantageous for the 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD. ‘ 
1. THE “POLICY DE LUXE,” HEAD OFFICE: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment S C OT TI S H WI D oO WwW Ss’ 


of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 


Full particulars on application to 

HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.O. The LARGEST OFFICE for MUTUAL Life 

Assurance in the United Kingdom. 
Funds £21 ,000,000. 


BRIT AN N i Cc ASSUR ANCE C0 . LTD All the Profits belong to the Members. There are no Shareholders, 
. 


Prospectus or Quotations sent free on Application. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 
Every successful man is on the look-out for a safe, and at the same time Head Office: EDINBURGH, 9 St. Andrew Square. 


remunerative investment for his savings. LONDON: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, 


payable at the expiration of a certain term to be selected by the investor, or in { COUN T y F I re 5 
the event of his previous death, and issued by an Office of good repute, is Consequential Loss Following 
Fi 


beyond doubt an i F IRE 


INVESTMENT WHICH CANNOT BE IMPROVED UPON, re, 
combining a good return in the shape of interest with absolute safety Personal Accident & Disease, 


tee afforded by the Funds (£3,000,000) of the BALTANNIG | OFFIGE U 
ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. unquestionable. Workmen Compensation, 


Chief Offices : BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. LIMITED, ner yo 
50, REGENT S&T., W., Motor Lift, 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. axo Burglary and Theft, 


SPEOIAL OOMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Nomber 4,LOMBARDST.,E.C., Plate Class, 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and L ONDON Fi dell ty 
Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 


EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
© BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Savetery. 
to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD.,|( «wae row PREMIUMS 


Cuizr Orrick: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, B.C. OF THE 


Assets Exceed £i10,500,000,. JAMES H. SCOTT, General M . 
|} SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
WHY PAY RENT? 
The City Life under its “IDEAL” li lan enables 
Policyholders to reap the pee of their idee) DURING ESTATE DUTIES, 
THEIR OWN LIFETIME and, in the event of premature Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000, 000. 


death, to leave their legai representatives in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


London Office = No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, 
West End - - - No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. Head Office ‘ie EDINBURGH. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, NOTICE. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 


M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 
s. 


(LIMITED), Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


£80,000,000 In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
INVESTED FUNDS - pwmwewws" | SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
CLAIMS PAID. - = £94,600,000. immediately. 
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law (arguing for the moment that it does reach the Statute 
book) redistribution would be nothing less than a fraud’’. 
Before so irrevocable a step as Home Kule is taken he insists 
that each portion of the Cnited Kingdom should be given 
its fair representation, and that then the people should be 
asked to vote with the knowledge that Home Rule is involved. 
Mr. F. E. Smith’s article in the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Review’”’ this month deals not with a specific political 
problem, but with Parliamentary oratory: his impressions 
of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Churchill, Lord Hugh Cecil, and others as House 
of Commons speakers are exceedingly interesting, but the 
article suffers from the fact that one parliamentary orator 
cannot be discussed owing to its authorship. ‘‘ Musings 
without Method ”’ in ‘‘ Blackwood ” opens with some incisive 
reflections on the versatility:of Mr. Churchill. He has 
for the time being given up attempting to rival Mr. Lloyd 
George in appeals to class hatred; recently he became ‘‘ the 
champion of British supremacy and a strong navy’’, and 
now he is the advocate of obedience in Ireland to whatever 
law Parliament, however composed, may decree. ‘‘ Black- 
wood ’’ finds that ‘‘ the persistent lawlessness of the Govern- 
ment makes Mr. Churchill’s rodomontade hypocritical and 
ridiculous ’’’.. Mr. Churchill says: ‘‘ We have no intention 
of creating evils greater than those we wish to remedy ’’, and 
the writer wants to know who made Mr. Churchill master 
of his ‘intention’? ? The question turns us_ to 
Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article in the ‘' Fortnightly ’’ on ‘‘ the 
triumph of Germany’s policy ’’. The German Government, 
says Mr. Hurd, by its naval policy has achieved a triumph, 
but it is not the triumph which was its goal. ‘‘ In the light 
of the visit of the Canadian Ministers to this country, of 
the new Imperial spirit which is finding expression in the 
distant parts of the Empire, of the Franco-Russian naval 
Convention, of the newly extended Japanese alliance, of the 
increasing cordiality of our relations with the United States, 
who can doubt the reality of the triumph of Germany?” 
Mr. Hurd’s sarcasm seems rather to overreach itself, 
especially in view of Panama and the latest interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the nature of which is well summed 
up by Mr. Percy Martin in the ‘ Financial Review of 
Reviews ’’. 

An article by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby in the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary ”’ on ‘‘ Foreign Policy and the Navy ”’ is little more 
than a reiteration of his plea for a cessation of rivalry in 
armaments and a protest against the usurpation of the 
functions of diplomacy by the naval authorities both here 
and in Germany. On the other side, we have Navalis in 
the ‘‘ National Review”? with a bitter attack on Mr. 
Churchill—‘‘ Treacherous Windbag’’—who, with his 
War Staff, is said to be gambling on the chance that Ger- 
many will give them ample warning should she decide to 
strike a blow for mastery at sea. Sir George Toulmin 
follows Mr. Ponsonby in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ with a more 
judicial article, refusing either to condemn our ‘‘ enormous 
expenditure ’’ as excessive or to accept the plea that we are 
cutting things too fine. He seems to believe in adequate sea 
preparation, but to have his doubts as to the legitimacy of 
military preparation. ‘‘It is the military and not the 
naval forces of Europe which are the chief evidence of the 
failure of this generation to civilise international inter- 
course.”’ Great Britain will hardly be held guilty in that 
respect. Her military forces are not a menace to inter. 
national peace. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Lieut.- 
Colonel Alsager Pollock deals with the recruiting difficulty, 
and Field-Marshal Lord Methuen with the condition of the 
Territorial forces. Both articles are an admission of failure. 
Colonel Pollock would improve the conditions of army service, 
especially with an eye to the physical and moral quality of 
the men, so that the supply of desirable recruits might come 
to exceed the demand. His ideal means, of course, that the 
taxpayer would have to find more money-still, and even then 
we might not get the army we need. Lord Methuen has to 
confess that his inquiry into the health of the four-year-old 
Territorial force brought forth ‘‘ discomforting ’’ evidence. 
He cannot understand why Great Britain cannot learn from 
Colonies like South Africa and Australia how to create an 
efficient military force. The explanation is not far to seek, 
but Lord Methuen hesitates apparently to give it. South 
Africa and Australia have not left their citizen forces to 
volunteers: they have introduced compulsion, and the other 
day, when certain conscientious objectors to militarism in 
Australia wished their relatives to be excused from service, 
the Defence Minister promptly told them that there could 
be ro exceptions from the common liability. 

There is not much in the Reviews on fiscal problems. Sit 
Charles Macara in the ‘‘ English Review” seeks to show 
why there can be no departure from free trade for the cotton 
industry. His article is intended, no doubt, as an answer 


to Mr. Ellis Barker’s in the August ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’, 
and might have been more useful in dispelling the Tariff 
Reformer’s ‘“‘ ignorance ’’ if he had devoted himself seriatim 
to Mr. Barker's damaging statement. In the National” 
the Editor has some strong notes on free traders who believe 
in protection only for themselves, but no word on the subject 
of the Brussels Convention, the Ministerial withdrawal from 
which we should have imagined would have provided the 
‘‘ National ’’ with the chance it loves. The ‘‘ Fortnightly ” 
aloze deals with the question, under the title ‘‘ The Bitter 
Sweets of Bounties’’. The story of the treatment of the 
West Indian sugar-growers from the time slavery was 
abolished would be hard to believe were it not all authentic 
history. ‘‘ England abandoned protection as she abolished 
slavery; and just as she did not hesitate to seize cash 
profits from philanthropy, so she eagerly availed herself of 
the cheap sugar provided for her by the most pernicious of 
all forms of protection.”’ If Norfolk establishes a successful 
beet-sugar industry, then, of course, there must be an excise 
whilst the sugar duty remains. ‘ There would obviously”, 
says the writer, ‘‘ be no free trade in sugar if the German 
or the Russian coutributed to the British Exchequer whilst 
the East Anglian contributed nothing. Such logic is the 
despair at once of common sense and patriotism.”’ 

The death of Andrew Lang is fitly the occasion of an 
article upon his life and work in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’’. 
Commenting upon the envied facility of Andrew Lang, 
Blackwood’s anonymous author warns the young writer who 
has an idea that articles may be successfully ‘‘ dashed off ”’ 
by expert writers at a moment’s notice that, in the case of 
Lang, ‘‘ beneath all his brilliance and rapidity and grace 
was a foundation of sound learning, laid by sheer hard work, 
as geanine and exacting in its kind as that which is essential 
to the barrister or the man of business. Since the death of 
Southey there has been no more conscientious, no better 
equipped labourer in the vineyard of letters ’’. This article 
in ‘* Blackwood ”’ is the best we have seen in the Reviews 
for September. The ‘literature’? this month is neither 
plentiful nor excellent. Mr. Stephen Phillips ccntributes an 
exercise in dramatic form to the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’, wherein 
he succeeds in making that 2wesome legend of the man that 
pursued his adversary and found himself remarkably un- 
impressive. Mr. J. M. Robertson, also in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary’, has a _ provocative article upon Francis 
‘* Bacon as Politician’’. This article is not, as would be 
judged from the title, so much an account of Bacon’s career 
as a statesman as a discussion of his place as a political 
philosopher. 


For this Week’s Bocks see pages 319 and 312. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term.—Apply to the Bursar, he College, Cheltenham. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


HE SESSION 1912-13 in the FACULTIES OF 

ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICAL SCIENCES, and ENGINEERING 

will beginon MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3cth; the FACULTY OF LAWS on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER rst. 

The Provost and Deans will attend on Monday, September 3oth, and Tuesday, 
October 1st, from 1o A.M. to 1 P.M., for the admission of Students. Intending 
Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon as possible. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will open on MONDAY, 
SEPLEMBER 30th, and Students may be admitted on or before that date. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship to the Faculty of Engineering (value £90) 
will be competed for by an Examination beginning September 24th, 1912. 


The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application to the 
Secretary :— 
Faculty of Arts, 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
Facu'ty of Science. 
Faculty of Engineering. 
Indian School. 
Slade School of Fine Art. 
School of Architecture. 
Department of Economics. 
Department of Public Health. 
Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 


Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Depariments. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street). 


HEALTH INSURANCE ACT. 


ANTED, Gentleman—experienced, young, energetic— 

to take complete charge of large Approved Central Society as General 
Secretary and Manager ; must have had experience in Insurance Work, preferably 
industrial. All communic:tions treated as confidential. Address : Health Insurance, 


| clo Saturday Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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P«O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


Pe«O Pleasure Cruises 
From LONDON. 


Lisbon, Gibraltar, Madeira, 


September 12-19 Days. 


HY “ MANTUA’S” Atlantic Cruise in September offers 
unique attractions for those who voyage for pleasure. 
Write for Programme. From 15 Guineas. 


Illustrated Programme, and Plans of the Ships on application 
as below. 


A 


P & O PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


When brain or body is weary 
the digestive powers are weakened 


and distaste for ordinary food is 
Mental or often experienced. Under such 
circumstances the ‘Allenburys’ 
Phy sical ye is especially valuable. It 
ap to take, easily digested 
Fatigue and assimilated, and speedily re- 
storative. Thus it helps the system 
@f Chemists, to recover tone and vigour. Made 
41/6 and 3/- in a Minute—add boiling water 
pertin. only. 

Large Sample 

will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
waaet? A THE WEST COAST FOR THE CAPE, 
NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
Calling at Madeira, the Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY VIA THE SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 


___Service London Southampton 
Royal Mail ! Sept. 7 

, Intermediate | Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
Royal Mail | - Sept. 14 
Intermediate | Sept. 13 Sept. 14 


*BALMORAL CASTLE... 
YDUNLUCE CASTLE ... 


®SARMADALE CASTLE... 
GALICIAN ... 


Via Madeira. Via Teneriffe. 
+ Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 


Apply to the Company’s Offices, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos. Cook and 
Son, 13 Cockspur S reet. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


“GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


HOTELS. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 

The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bav and Pier. 

ja Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 

*LuxuriaTe.” Telephone ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth, 
and one of the best in England.”—7he Queen, November 18, rort. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 


Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN _ PRIVATE 


HOUSE. 200 ft. above sea level. Fine views. Shady garden in warm 
and sheltered position. Tennis and croquet lawns. Stabling or motor. Separate 
tables. Apply Canras., Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Héheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GAscoiGNe, Manager. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
Highly patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 
tcound. Garage. 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 
suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Baths. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea, Illustrated Tariff 
anager. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and ures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
- places of i interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restful and refi t. E ve Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THERMOS: 


VACUUM 
FLASKS & JUGS 


F everyone made as 
sure of getting the 

genuine THERMOS as 
do those who have once 
tried the imitations, warn- 
ings would no more be 
necessary. 

Whichever you buy, it 
generally means a THERMOS 
in the end—you save money, 
time and trouble by i 
the THERMOS first. Hot 
water hot for 24 hours. Cold 
water cold for days. In any 
climate, under any condition 
—if there’s THERMOS on 
the Flask. 


Of all Jewellers, Chemists, 
lronmongers and Stores, 


Wholesale only 
A. E. Gutmann & Co., 
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EVERYBODY’S DOING IT! DOING WHAT? 
Reading Greening’s Books of course ! 


A DECIDED SUCCESS IS 


DAVID WHITELAW’S 
NEW ROMANCE, 


Who killed Sir Christopher Madgwick ?’ I asked myself a 
hundred times while, breathless and without pause, I read from 
page 58 onwards. Yet in this, even my own somewhat unique 
experience in the solution of criminal problems utterly failed me. 
I heartily congratulate Mr. Whitelaw, for his plot is one of 
amazing cunning and remarkable ingenuity, and his puzzle is per- 
fect. It grips the reader until the entirely unexpected dénouement.” 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 


THE MASTER OF MYSTERY, says :— 


A beautiful book, full of interest, is 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS. 


By A. G. Folliott Stokes. 150 Illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 


IS IT A FORGERY? 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* This work is no forgery. Its 
natural, simple, affecting brag and blackguardism are the Gascon 
barber’s oily own. There was one Léonard, and Léonard was his 
prophet, and he wrote his own book.” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF LEONARD. 


Hairdresser to Marie Antoinette. Cloth Gilt. 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE REGENCY. 


THE MINORITY OF LOUIS XV. 
By Chas. Pinot Duclos. 


Es. net. 


5s. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. A Thrilling Story. 


DR. BAXTER'S INVENTION. 
DR. BAXTER’S INVENTION. 
DR. BAXTER’S INVENTION. 


By W. P. Kelly (Author of ‘‘ The Dolomite Cavern,” &c.) 6s, 


The first Translation into English of a Romance by the Collaborator 
of ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


By August Maquet, Part-Author of ‘* Monte Cristo.” 6s. 


THREE FINE NEW NOVELS JUST OUT. 
CHILDREN OF THE ZODIAC Anthony Hamilton 
THE LAST WOMAN Ross Beeckman 
THE KEY TO YESTERDAY Chas. Nevill Buck 


OTHER NEW FICTION. 


PEARL OF THE EAST M. T. Haicsellin 6s. 
SABLE AND MOTLEY Stephen Andrew _ 6s, 
WINGS OF LOVE C. Ranger Gull és. 


SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS William Caine 6s. 
THE GUILTY MAN Francois Coppée _ 6s. 
HEY FOR CAVALIERS May Wynne 6s. 
YESTERDAY Anna Constantini 6s, 
THE JOYS OF JONES Fred Gillett 6s. 
THE DRUNKARD Guy Thorne 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
B1oGRAPHY. 
In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur de Lion (Maude M. Holbach). 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 
Henrietta Maria (Henrietta Haynes). Methuen. 
The Romance of a Favourite (Frédéric Loliée). 
10s. 6d. net. 
Oscar Wilde ; Some Reminiscences (Leonard Cresswell Ingleby). 
Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Constable. 


The Battle of Life (T. E. Kebbel). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

King Charles I. : A Study (Walter Phelps Dodge). Long. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


Fiction. 

Marriage (H. G. Wells). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Heather Moon (C. N. and A. M. Williamson); Devoted 
Sparkes (W. Pett Ridge) ; Honours Easy (Mrs. J. O. Arnold). 
Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Thread of Proof (Headon Hill); Romance of Bayard (Lieut. - 
Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard); Captain Hawks (Oswald 
Kendali) ; The irresistible Mrs. Ferrers (Arabella Kenealy). 
Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

Zenobia (W. 8. Rock); White Rose-leaves (Emily Richings). 
Drane. 6s. each. 

Cheadle and Son (A. Hamilton Gibbs). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Pleasuring of Susan Smith (Helen M. Winslow). Pitman. 
os. 6d. net. 

The Trustee (Harold Bindlces). Ward, Leck. 6s. 

Until that Day (Harold Wintle). Ouseley. 63. 


Girt Books. 
Adventures in Southern Seas (Richard Stead). Seeley, Service. 


The Boy’s Playbook of Science (Professor John Henry Pepper). 

Routledge. 5s. 
HisTorY AND ARCHXOLOGY. 

Cambridge and its Story (Arthur Gray). Methuen. 
net. 

Somerset in Bygone Days (William J. Tate). ; 

County Churches : Nottinghamshire (J. Charles Cox). 
2:. 6d. net. 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes (Edgcumbe Staley). Long. 
12s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall. 
Allen. 


Law. 

The French Law Relating to Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, and Cheyues (A. Williamson). Stevens and Sons. 
10:. 

History 

The Building of the Alps (T. G. Bonney). 

123, Gd. net. 


Fisher Unwin. 


REPRINTS. 

The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy: A Pair 
of Blue Eyes; Wessex Tales. Macmillan. 7s. €d. net. 

L’Homme qui Rit (Victor Hugo), 2 vols.; France et Belgique, 
Alpes et Pyrénées (Victor Hugo); Les Derniers Jours de 
Pompéi (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) ; Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon et autres Comédies (E. Labiche et Ed. Martin). 
Nelson. 1s. net each. 

The Moral Maxims and Reflections of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld (with an Introduction and Netes by George H. 
Powell). Methuen. 2s. net. 

New Chronicles of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Kate Douglas 
Wiggin). Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net. 
Man’s Place in the Universe (Alfred R. Wallace) 

and Hall. 1s. net. 


Chapman 


THEOLOGY. 
The Catholic Encyclopxdia (edited by Charles G. Herbermann, 
etc.). Vol. XIV. Caxton Publishing Company. 27s. 6d. 
The High Road to Christ (Richard Roberts). Cassell. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


(Continued on page 312.) 


EVOLUTION 
THE PAST 


HENRY R. KNIPE, F.L.S., F.G.S._ 


There are 56 plates of fossil life restored, 51 of which were expressly 
drawn for the book by Miss Alice B. Woodward (45 plates) and 
Mr. E. Bucknall (6 plates). 


“To anyone who desires to read the story of life upon our planet as revealed by 
the record of the rocks, and interpreted in the light of evolution, it would be difficult 
to recommend a safer or more pleasant guide than Mr. Knipe. His story is 
illustrated by many excellent plates, mainly by Miss Alice Woodward, who happily 
unites much scientific knowledge with artistic ability.” —A thenaum. 

** One of the most fascinating and readable books of the year.” — Nature. 

* A clear, readable, and usefu! book, well illustrated by reconstructions of the 
more striking types of extinct life." —Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Henry Knipe has succeeded admirably in his ‘ Evolution in the Past’ in 
combining sound information with attractive reading." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“Written with care and knowledge, and the exactness of modern scientific 
methods.”—The Times (Literary Supplement). 

“** Evolution in the Past’ should be read and studied by all lovers of Natural 
History.” —Anowledge. 


HERBERT G&G DANIEL, Publishers, 
95 New Bond Street, 


London, W. 
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THE REPUTATION of 


PUNCH 


has been made by keen, clean 
humour, never coarse and never 
cruel. It is for this reason that 
is acknowledged to 
be ‘*The Foremost Humorous 


Journal of the World.” 


QThe Cream of English Humour is always to be 
found in “ PUNCH.” 
(Order it from your Newsagent to-day. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 


WE LS H THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 


scarcely wish for. — Western Morning News. 
DISENDOWMENT What the MNorthern of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule”: 
| ‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 


THE HON. W. G. A, aa M.P, | | back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 


A vigorous controversialist, but ene who has the 


(Denbigh Boroughs). historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
WITH A PREFACE BY are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 


not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 


Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICALCASE behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 


FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is Published at 3d. in 


order that it may reach the masses. 


Of all Booksell 6d. ; 
ya - Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 


Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. the Office, 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd.,| THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND. 


“Saturday’ Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 1d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C 


NOW READY. 
THE SEPTEMBER 


“BOOK MONTHLY” 


PRICE 6d. 


‘CONTENTS. 
PERSONAL Aue PARTICULAR. A Small-Talk at Large About Books, 
Authors and Readers. 
THE **DROOD” MYSTERY. an Unpublished Article by Andrew 
Lang—By ARTHUR ECKERSL 
“GRIMM!” The Centenary of 
CHESSON. 

A LONDON LETTER. 
EDITOR. 

SWORD AND PEN. Mr. Putnam’s Experiences as a Prisoner of War. 

THE OUT-DOOR BOOK. And the Pleasures of Reading ‘‘ Underneath the 
Bough” —By NORMAN FOERSTER. 

BOOKS OF THE DAY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 

SIX GOOD NOVELS. Washed up in a Wet Summer—By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely 
to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications o 
August With a Reviewing Commentary. 


THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some September Reviews and Magazines. 
Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THE EYE-WITNESS 


Famous Fairy Tales—By JULIA 
On Two Growing Markets over the Sea—By THE 


WEEK'S Issue CONTAINS: 


A SCANDAL anp SOME LIES. 


CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

FOR THE DEFENCE: XII.—IN DEFENCE OF PRESIDENT Tart. 
By Junius. 

MAZZINI, THE SYNDICALIST. By James Parmeter. 

CRICKET AND Funk. By Delf. 

PEEL AND PosTerity. By Cecil Chesterton. 

RHYMES FOR THE TIMES: XII.—Le Bon JuiFr sANs MERCI. 
By K. 

WILLs. By Desmonp MacCartny. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By F. W. S. 


_WAPPING. By J. C. Squire. 
"SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
PusLisHinG OrFice: 16 Kinc Srreet, Covent Garven, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 
TRAVEL. 

My Parisian Year (Maude Annesley). 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Gates of the Dolomites (L. Marion Davidson). Lane. 5s. net. 

A Colony in the Making; or Sport and Profit in British East 
Africa (Lord Cranwerth). Macmillan. 12s. net 

Through Holland in the ‘ Vivette’’ (E. Keble Chatterton). 
Seeley, Service. 6s. net. 

Fifteen Thousand Miles in a Ketch (Captain Raymond Rallier 
du Baty). Nelson. 2:. net. 

Things seen in Palestine (A. Goodrich Freer). 
2s. net. 

Sensations of Paris (Rowland Strong). Long. 

Verse DRAMA. 

The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon (arranged by Douglas 
Sladen). Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

John in Prison and Other Poems (E. J. Thompson). Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Tree of Knowledge : In Four Acts, with Prologue (W. Day). 
Gresham Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Morituri : Three One-Act Plays; Roses: Four One-Act Plays 
(Hermann Sudermann). Duckworth. 2. net. each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

City of the World, The: A Book about London and the Lon- 
doners (E. Pugh). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Economic Outlook, The (Edwin Cannan). 
net. 

English Stage, The (D. E. Oliver). Ouseley. 

From a Pedagogue’s Sketch-Book (Francis R. G. 
Fisher Unwin. net. 

Hamlet Problem and its Solution, The (Emerson Venable). 
cinnati : Stewart and Kidd. $1.00 net. 

Home University Library : Warfare in England (Hilaire Belloc) ; 
Great Writers of America (W. P. Trent and John Erskine) ; 
‘the Making of the Earth (J. W. Gregory); Ethics (G. E. 
Moore); Master Mariners (John R. Spears); The Making ot 
the New Testament (Benjamin W. Bacon); Electricity (Gis- 
bert Kapp); Political Economy (S. J. Chapman); The 
Human Body (Arthur Keith); Missions: Their Rise ane 
Development (Louise Creighton). Williams and Norgate. 
ls. net each. 

People’s Books, The :- 


(Prot. Gerald Leighton) ; 


Mills and Boon. 


Seeley, Service. 


103. 6d. net. 


Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


1s. 6d. net. . 
Duckworth). 


Cin- 


Embryology—-The Beginnings of Life 

Evolution (E. 8. Goodrich) ; Oliver 
Cromwell (Hilda Johnstone); Carlyle (L. Macleane Watt) ; 
Practical Astronomy (H. Macpherson, jun.); Aviation 
(Sidney F. Walker) ; Dietetics (Alex. Bryce) ; Aristotle (Prof. 
A. E. Taylor) ; Eucken—A Philosophy of Lite (A. J. Jones) : 
Theosophy (Mrs. Annie Besant) ; Syndicalism (J. H. Harley) ; 
Insurance as a Means of Investment (W. A. Robertson). 
Jack. 6d. net each. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (Sidney Dark). Cassell. 

Reviews aNp Macaztves For SeprempBer :—Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, ls.; English Church Review, 6d. net; Fry’s Maga- 
zine, 6d. net; The Vineyard, 6d. net; Science Progress, 5s. 
net; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Empire Review, 1s. 
net; Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 50p/.; The Book Monthly, 
6d. net; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; The National Re- 
view, 2s. 6d. net; The English Review, 1s. net; Revue des 
deux Mondes, 3/r. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


1s. net. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, ks, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owne.s’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Managemen? 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


W., 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y ie PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF HASRORALADD. 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “‘SUNBEAM.” With 66 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


(4 SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
| GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 


LIFE OF WELLINGTON, 3s. 6d. 


| GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE © 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN © 


VICTORIA, 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 
' ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 


| LANG (A.) 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. :s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS, 35. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days of 
Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MACAULAY (Lord) 


COMPLETE WORKS., “‘ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays “ Ancient 
ome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS Ane LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND . With Portrait and 4 Illustrations, 3s. 
- D FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
3 rr ey a COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Ill i 6d. ie aro 
n- CLODD cE.) ERIC oc s. 6d. mansor de) 
STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of Me ile MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
: Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. HEART OF THE WORLD. 1s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
8. JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. MERIVALE (Dean) 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and = LysBETH. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
8 v 
1) HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) | MR. MEESON’S WILL, 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 7 
: LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, With © MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. MILL (J. 8.) 
4 ustrations. 3s. 6d. NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
sal SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 35. 6d. 
DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of - 3 
5; MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
3 Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. SHE, With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each 
E. THE CAPTAIN OF THE “*POLESTAR,” and = STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 64. NANSEN (F.) . 5 
of SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
is- THR vith llluctrations PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 64. 
he THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 38. 6d. THE WITCH'S HEAD. x6 Illustrations. 35.64 BOSWORTH 
ma FROUDE (J. A | A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- cm. ) 
te. A.) tins, 0.) CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. A FARMER'S YEAR. With 36 With Maps, Plans, &c, 3s. 6d. 
ife With g Illustrations, 3s. ; 38. STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
WEST INDIES. With THE PLAY GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). 
t); . HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A. With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
ion LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
of. CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. * STEVENSON (R. L.) 
s): THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. r THE STRANGE CASE OF:Dr. JEKYLL AND 
1795-1835. 2vols.7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. With Portrai 6d Mr. HYDE; with other Fables, 3s. 6d. 
OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of RED DEER. With 17 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
hly 4 vols, 3s. 6d. eac BAGIC: a Fable. » 62. THE BARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
THE ENGLISH IN 3 vols. ros. 6d. HT (E. F o 3. Se. 
5s. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH © _KNIG om ; THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
CENTUR THE CRUISE OF THE “ALERTE.” With LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
1s. Y. 3s. 6d. 2 Mups and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
ily, SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 38. 6d. THE CRUISE OF THE “* FALCON.” With 2 H 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 33s. 6d. Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
es THE ‘**FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
39. Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
GIES ANTHONY OF WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narrs- With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
ve of R 1 Kashmir, W: 
SE THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNEOY: an Irish Tibet” Baltictan, Gagit. "With Map and (STANLEY J.) 
Romance, 6d. trations, 3s. 6d. | THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 
=} 
on. 
a Fep. 8vo. Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s, net in Leather. 
A 
Except Newman's “Apolegia,” which is 20. 6G. nbt in cloth ; 6. net in leather. 
sical 
TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
VOCES POPULI. First S With 20 Illustra: | VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, includ- 
RAED PARTIC BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. “The Dream of Gerontlus. 
V. VOCES POPULI. Second S With 25 Ilus- | . yer ° : APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. BALLADES AND RHYMES (fom ‘Ballades in | ‘THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS: 
| UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
nae’ ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) | MACKAIL (J. W.) | STEVENSON (R. L.) 
~ “a THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, With Photo- SELECT EPIGRAMS trom the GREEK AN- | DR. ;JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. With other 
ent gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. | THOLOGY. 2 vols. (Sold separately.) ‘ Fables. 


Greek Text and English Transla:ion. 


FROUDE (J. A.) MAX MULLER (F.) 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS, In | DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GEKMAN LOVE). 


CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 


s vols, (Sold separately.) lated by Mrs. MAX MULLER. With STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
Photogravure Portrait. : | MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
INGELOW (JEAN) morass. | THE DYNAMITER. 
! 
ro. . Selected and arranged by ANDREW | MACKAIL. With Frontispieces. "s vols. STEVENSON (R. L.) & 


(Not separately.) 


OSGOURNE (L.) 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE: Being some chapters THE WRONG BOX. 
from a Utopian Romance. | 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. A Poem. | WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
POEMS BY THE WAY. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF, 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


TD., 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MYTH AND LEGEND IN 
LITERATURE AND ART 


A series of Four 
Lavishly Illustrated Volumes :— 


Classic Myth and Legend By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 
Celtic Myth and Legend » CHARLES SQUIRE 

Teutonic Myth and Legend » DONALD A. MACKENZIE 
Romance & Legend of Chivalry’ _,, A. R. HOPE MONSRIEFF 


The world’s great legends are of undying interest and charm. ‘There breathes through them “the freshness 
of the early world.” They come down to us from the earth’s romantic youth, before the progress of science and 
criticism had repressed imagination and curbed the play of fancy. These old stories are indeed a joy for ever ! 

BOOK-LOVERS will find herein, retold in simple prose, the original tales upon which the greatest of our 
poetry and prose is founded. The following is a random selection of poems wholly on classical themes :— 


Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia.” Lowell's “The Sirens,” “ Prometheus,” 
Tennyson’s ‘“Lotos Eaters,” “Ulysses,” “Hebe,” “‘ Eurydice.” 
“Tithonus,” Tiresias,” Longfellow’s “Endymion,” “Enceladus,” 
“Demeter & Persephone.” | “The Masque of Pandora.” 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” | Morris’s “The Life and Death of 
“ Arethusa,” “Hymnof Pan,” | Jason,” 
“Hymn of Apollo.” “‘ Atalanta’s Race.” 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING it will be almost needless to point 
out that in the catalogues of our chief picture galleries titles like those appended occur in abundance. The 
enjoyment of these great works of art naturally requires a knowledge of mythology. 


“A Bacchante.” “Perseus and Andromeda.” 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” “Hylas and the Nymphs.” 

“ Clytie.” “The Lament for Icarus.” 

‘Cupid and Psyche.” “The Minotaur.” 

“Danae and the Tower of Brass.” “ Clytemnestra.” 

“Perseus and the Gree.” 


TO DEVOTEES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL AMATEURS these volumes will come as a real 
boon. ‘The study of these simple stories enables one to enter into the spirit of a composer’s music, to obtain a 
firmer grasp of the aims and objects of the world’s great musicians. To illustrate the importance of the study of 
mythology to musicians we give below a few of the great compositions that have been inspired by these old 
romances, 


OPERAS: PROGRAMME MUSIC: 
Gluck’s Orpheus,” | Bantock’s of Atlas,” 
“ Alceste.” appho.” 
Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs,” 
“ 
Lohengrin, Liszt, “Orpheus.” 


“Flying Dutchman,” 


“Tristan and Isolde,” MacDowell, “Lancelot and Elaine.” 


Mendelssohn, “The Legend of the 


“ Parsifal.” 

Lovely Melusina.” 
Goldmark’s ce Merlin.” | Converse, “The Festival of Pan,” 
Bellini’s Norma” ““Endymion’s Narrative,” 
Weber's “Der Freischiitz.” “ Euphrosyne.” 

Boito’s “ Mephistopheles.’ Franck, “ Psyche.” 


The volumes are profusely illustrated with To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
reproductions of famous pictures and sculpture 34-5 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


by famous artists, reproduced in colour and As a reader of The Saturday Review, I should be glad to 
receive the booklet concerning 


black and white. Altogether there are 144 full ‘* Myth and Legend in Literature and Art.” 
page plates. The set of four vo'umes is issued 
duty extra.) 


PLEASE SEND THIS FORM, OR A P.C. TO SAME EFFECT. 
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Illustrations and Photographs 


SPORT & OUTDOOR LIFE 


IN THE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


SUN AND AIR BATHING: THE STORY OF AN UN- 
CONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY. 
Transcribed by COLIN HAMILTON and IIlustrated 
by Special Photographs. 


WIND AND PETROL: PRACTICAL YACHTING AND 
MOTOR BOATING 
Illustrated by Photographs E. H. HAMILTON 


THE HOUND TRAIL: A SPORT OF NORTHERN 


ENGLAND 

Illustrated by Photographs MARY C. FAIR 
BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE PREMIER JOCKEY 
Illustrated by Photographs BERNARD PARSONS 
MIDSUMMER ON A NORWEGIAN SALMON RIVER 
Illustrated by Photographs The Hon. M. AMHERST 
WALKING UP PARTRIDGES 

Illustrated by Photographs OWEN JONES 
THE SCHOOLING OF THE POLO PONY 

Illustrated by Photographs. H. J. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 
THE HERON IN ITS HAUNTS 
Illustrated by Photographs. 

SPORT IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 
Illustrated by Photographs H, PERRY ROBINSON 
THE POLECAT AT HOME A.B. 
CAMP LIFE 

Illustrated by Photographs Capt. E. HARVEY JARVIS 
PIGEONS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Illustrated by Photographs 

ARE SPORTSWOMEN UNFEMININE? 
Illustrated by Photographs SHAW DESMOND 
THE GENTLE ART OF CATCHING MOLES. 

Illustrated by Photographs. J. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE 
THROUGH PRETTIEST ENGLAND. 

SERIES I.—A MOTOR-CYCLE RIDE THROUGH THE 
MIDDLE COUNTIES. 

Illustrated by 41 Unique Photographs. By Humphry Joel. 
SEPTEMBER SEA TROUT. IBIS TAG 
Illustrated by Photographs. 

CLOTHES AND THE MAN. BASIL TOZER 
KENNEL: THE BUYER AND THE BREEDER. 
MORELL MACKENZIE 
THE DANGERS OF GOLF. HAROLD MACFARLANE 
BILLIARDS. A. E. CRAWLEY 
ANGLING GOSSIP. EDGAR S. SHRUBSOLE 
TRAVEL NOTES. ARTHUR HENRY ANDERSON 
IN THE GUN ROOM 

MOTORING AND MOTOR-CYCLING 


If you will buy a copy of this issue, now obtainable 
at any bookstall er new:agent, and you do not think 
these articies are worth 6d., return the magazine to us, 
and we will refund the 6d. plus the cost of postage. 


BUY IT NOW. ANY BOOKSELLER, Gd. 


ARTHUR BROOK 


A. H. OSMAN 


THE RUBBER WORLD. | 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
IMPERIAL RUBBER. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF HAYOEP. 
Is THERE A RUBBER SURPLUS? 


NEW BRAZILIAN LAWS FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


AUGUST OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


“When Rubber is at its Worst.” 


X.Y.Z.’s articles in the “ Rubber World” continue in 
constant demand. In the last twelve months, X.Y.Z. has 
contributed the following estimates of dividend possibilities 
“when rubber is at its worst”: 

September 7 (1911), RATANUI; September 14, KAPAR PARA; 
September 21, SUNGEI KAPAR ; September 28, SELANGOR ; 
October 5, ANGLO-MALAY ; October 12, JONG-LANDOR ; October 
19, MKU MBI ; October 26, BERNAM-PERAK ; November 2, SENGAT ; 
eveater 9, BRIEH ; November 16, CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) ; 
November 23, SELANGOR UNITED; November 30, PEGOH ; 
December 7, BUKIT RAJAH; December 14, TAIPING RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS; December 21, BEAUFORT ; December 28, UNITED 
SERDANG ; January 4, 1912, PATALING; January 11, MALAY 
RUBBFR PLANTERS ; January 18, JASIN (MALACCA); January 
25, SUNGEI DANGAR ; February 1, ULU RANTAU ; February 8, 
TEBRAU ; February 15, REMBIA ; February 22, BATANG MALAKA; 
February 29. TANAH DATAR ; March 7, SUNGEI LIANG ; March 
14, CHIMPUL; March 21, CHEVIOT, and CHIMPUL (Revised) ; 
March 28, RUBANA; April 4, LUMUT ; April 11, SUNGEI KRIAN ; 
April 18, STRAITS RUBBER; April 25, ST. GEORGE; May 2, 
KURAU ; May 9, CONSOLIDATED MALAY; May 16, KUALA 
SELANGOR ; May 23, BEKOH; May 30, LANADRON ; June 6, 
MERCHISTON ; June 13, CHOTA; June 20, SUNGEI BULOH; 
June 27, MADINGLEY ; July 4, FEDERATED (SELANGOR) ; July 
1r, SIALANG ; July 18, KALI GLAGAH; July 15, HIDDEN 
STREAMS; August 1, SUMATRA CONSOLIDATED ; August 8, 
TALI AYER; August 15, NEW CROCODILE; August 22, BEAU 
SEJOUR ; August 29, ASAHAN;; Sept. 5, HAYOEP. 

Single Copies of any number more than 3 months old, by post, 3}d. 
other numbers by post, 14d. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to— 


The Publisher, Saturday Review, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 
F. TENNANT PAIN: 
PARIS : 18 Rue Favart. BRUSSELS: 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. OSTEND: 12 Galerie Leopold 11, BASLE: 
44 Elisabethanstrasse. 
AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E, A, 
Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE ; 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS : The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue 
Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway 
Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN : Georg Stilke,72& 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse.e FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Lrodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART ;: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 
ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 


A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 
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MR. LANE’S NEW 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Coke of NorfolK and his Friends. The Lite of 
Thomas Coke, First Earl of Leicester and of HolKkham.. 
By A. M.W. STIRLING. New Edition, Revised, with some Additions, Sixteen Illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net. . ‘ _ [Ready Sept. 13. 
DRAKE : THETEXT OF THE NEW PLAY AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
2s. net. By LOUIS N. PARKER. With Illustrations. [Ready Sept. 13. 


Gates of the Dolomites. 5s. net. By L. MARION DAVIDSON. With 


numerous II}lustrations. 
‘* An indispensable book to anyone who wishes to be well acquainted with the Dolomite Land.” —Scofsman, 


A Tragedy in Stone. 7s. 6a. net. By LORD REDESDALE. 


Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. 
10s. 6d. net. By his Valet, FRANCOIS. sih* by Mina Round. 


** This most interesting book.’ Truth. 


BRILLIANT NEW. FICTION. 


The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham. 
6s. By GERARD BENDALL, Author of “ The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore.” [Ready alt 13. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town. 
3s. 6d. net. By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


** His real hard work—for which no conceivable emolument would be a fitting reward—is distilling sunshine. This new book is full 
of it—the sunshine of humour, the thin keen sunshine of irony, the mellow evening sunshine of sentiment.” —7Zhe Times, 


Clara: Some Scattered Chapters in the Life of a Hussy. 


Gs. By A. NEIL LYONS. 
‘* Clara is a type, the real thing, and we know no one else who would have created her.” —Daily Graphie 
** Clara as a piece of portraiture isTttle en of a triumph. ”— Standard, 


“A rattling good story. Punch, 


Elizabeth in Retreat. 6s.““By MARGARET WESTRUP.. 


‘ This zs the best novel of the year that has come my way.”—Punch, 


Grit Lawless. | - 6s. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 


Vigorous and full of exciting incident.” estminster Gazette. 


Also and Perhaps. 6s. By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM. 


An admirable raconteur.” ~-English Review. 


At the Sign of the Reine Pedanawk.’ 


6s. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Mrs. W. S. JACKSON. 


no contemporary ‘could give, the quality of the art which reproduces past times.” —Ladies’ Pictorial, 


An American Girl at the Durbar. 


6s. By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
Author: of “The Doings of Berengaria.” “An American Girl in India,” “ Adventures of an A. D. C.,” &c, 
*,* A charming love story, containing a vivid and picturesque account of the Durbar. 
** Here is a truly delightful work which should prove of interest to a large class of readers—a book for a dull day.”—Daily Chronicle» 


The New Humpty Dumpty. 6s. By DANIEL ennivcem 


** A book real and biting as Hogarth’s pictures, stately and sane as Addison or Stecle, human as peek: but with a quality which 
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